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‘Exchange papers.”? We must again, reduce our 
exchange list. The business of the office, as it regards 
the editorial department, has again devolved solely on 
the editor, and it is hard work to keep up. The recep- 
tion of a paper involves a moral necessity of looking over 
it—and it consumes too much time. Those who, after 
the next publication, do not receive an ‘*exchange”—will 
please to consider it as evidenee that we are compelled to 
decline one with them, 
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Offee, 


By an arrival at New York, we have accounts from 
Paris two days later than heretofore received, and it 


wo . . . . 

ore of seems that Mr. Rives’ ill-advised boastings, as well as 
ral Mr. Livingston’s threats, are up in judgment against us: 
hed ig ; 


but still we hope that the justice of our claims will cause 
them to be acknowledged, and paid, by France. It has 
been a strangely managed affair, from the beginning to 
the—present day. 

We insert various papers and speeches belonging to 
this matter—which, we think, are highly interesting; as 
well because of the facts stated, or assumed, as to shew 
the manner the subject is treated in the chamber of de- 
puties. 
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We have looked over, and partially examined, a large 


Aye quarto volume, called the Comprenensive ArTtas, by 
vy mi Mr. Thomas G. Bradford—who was an assistant editor 
curiae Of that valuable work, the ‘*American Encyclopedia. ” 
erjuygae Itis, indeed, what its title purports it to be—‘* Compre- 
yself" hensive.’’ It relates to the earth, and its inhabitants, 
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and most things that it contains, introduced in a very 
neatand satisfactory manner. It contains about 80 maps 
and other plates, clear and cleanly drawn, and beautiful- 


excu-am ly engraved, and generally colored—with a letter press 

escription of the geographical, statistical and commer- 
cour cial, and other facts that belong to the countries, or 
of the things, laid down upon them, Neatness is its leading 
i witli characteristic, if accuracy be excepted; and the facts set 


forth are brought down to a very recent period. It ap- 

pears to us that there is every thing in this work, (as to 

the subjects to which it relates), that can be desired, or 

expected, for reference to; and we heartily recommend 

. itto our friends as a mine of useful knowledge. 
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ape The president of the United States has issued a procla- 

e neta Mation saying, that as Prussia and the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenburg Scheverin have no discriminating duties 

against the United States, our discriminatory duties are 
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bable that next autumn, (if business shall be as lively as 
it was in the present spring), the road being opened to 
Winchester, in the great and rich valley of Virginia, 
and the road to Washington completed, as both will be 
—that we shall send westwardly a greater amount than 
now passes from Philadelphia. What will be the amount, 
sent off, and received, when our single canal shall be 
completed to Cumberland? ‘The increase of revenue, 
more than one-half, compared with April, 1834, is very 
handsome. } 
Papers have been received at New York to the 30th 
April, from Bermuda. ‘The legislature of the colony 
convened the 27th. The governor, pro tempore, in his 
speech at the opening of the session, said: 
It affords me much gratification to be able to state, that 
the great measure of granting unqualified emancipation 
to the slaves, which engaged the attention of the legisla- 
ture during its last session, has been followed by no ins 
terruption of the public tranquillity. Since the abolition 
of slavery, there has been no perceptible inerease either 
of crime or vagrancy in this community, and I confident- 
ly hope that the liberal course, so unanimously adopted 
by the legislature of Bermuda, will tend to the general 
prosperity of the colony. 
The work of deepening the channel and improving the 
navigation of the Hudson, below Albany, is commenced 
in earnest, under the superintendence of captain Talcott, 
of the United States corps of engineers. Among other 
preparations sealed proposals are invited for furnishing 
“four steam dredging machines, capable of raising from 
a depth of twelve feet, and of discharging into lighters, 
sixty tons of sand per hour.”’ 

The amount of tolls received on the Pennsylvania ca- 
nal and the Columbia rail road, during three successive 
weeks, were-— 


For the week ending April 18th, $20,514 19 
Do. do. April 25th, 20,373 32 
Do. do. May 2d, 21,687 81 

$62,575 32 


This evidence of the beneficial results already accrue 
ing from their great state improvements, ought to be 
highly satisfactory to the people of Pennsylvania. 

The Baltimore and Port Deposite rail road will be im- 
mediately commenced, and pursued with much spirit. 
The engineers were appointed on the 12th inst. and 
are already on duty. Some 15 or 20 miles of the road were 
located aconsiderable time ago, and the work upon it will 
commence inten days! The part of the line between 
Port Deposite and Wilmington is going on handsomely 
—and that between Wilmington and Philadelphia is be- 
ing surveyed. It appears probable, that, within two 
years, there will a line of rail roads from Washington to 
Philadelphia—and from Philadelphia into the valley of 
Virginia. 

The navigation at Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, was open 
on the 8th of April—and that to Buffalo, on the 8th of 


May. 
. From a correspondent at Oswego, dated May 6. 

The schooner Stephen Girard, of the port of Oswego, 
belonging to Messrs. Cole & Wright, arrived last night 
from Cleaveland, Ohio, with a full cargo of wheat, after 
a passage of seven days. She has gained the prize of 
$100, offered by the Welland canal company to the first 
vessel passing with a cargo of wheat, flour or pork, from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. The wheat is already being 
manufactured into flour, at the flouring mills belonging 
to the same gentlemen, and most of it will to-morrow be 
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t a BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL HOAD. : 
all Transportation by the Baltimore and Ohio rail road 
store Ompany for April, 1835, viz: 
to the Eastwardly. 
ett and : Tons. cwt. gr. lbs. 
8,524 barrels of flour, weighing 2.750 9 2 14 
will Other commodities 1,740 14 3 7 
eee Total 4,491 3 5 Ql 
— Westwardly. 
for Tons. cwt. gr. lbs. 
6,097,280 Ibs. dry goods, groceries and 
merchandise, generally, or 2,7 13 0 O 
rene Revenue from tonnage $18,357 05 
ad bi Do. do. 6,428 passengers 7,307 37 
~ap Total for April, 1835 $25,664 42 
sociated Comparative revenue. 
hes For April, 1834 $16,889 64 
van thie Ot April, 1835 — 42 
th . : 3, 
meter [This is 173 tons passing eastwardly, every working 
y, wilt ‘ay in the month—and 105 tons westwardly. There is 
for bE Said to pass westwardly, from Philadelphia, 150 tons 
eded. HF daily—<**since the canals have been opened.” It is pro- 
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land canals, Ohio wheat has been received, and will be 
manufactured into flour, and in all probability be deli- 
yered in New York, and also goods conveyed from New 
York by the same route, will have been received in 
Cleavyeland, before other routes are available. 
[Albany Argus. 

The New Orleans Lou. Advertiser, states that, by a 
resolution of the city council, the mayor is required to 
purchase for the use of the city, ‘‘cotton seed oil.” ‘This 
article it said to be decidedly superior to the best sperm 
oil. ‘There is now a mill for the manufaeture of this oil 
at Mobile and another at Natchez. During the past session 
the legislature incorporated a company, entitled the Cot- 
ton Seed Oil Factory and Insurance company, the sub- 
scription books for which will shortly be opened, and a 
factory will be established in New Orleans, whieh it is 
expected will go into operation in the month of October. 

The legislature of Rhode Island met at Newport, on 
the 6th instant. In the house of representatives, Henry 
¥. Cranston (a ‘‘staunch whig’’), was elected speaker, on 


the first ballot, by a majority of three votes—one of 


the *‘Jackson”? members being absent—against William 
Sprague, jun. A committee was then appointed to count 
the votes for governor, lieutenant governor and senators, 
It was composed of an equal number of both parties; 
they ‘‘agreed to disagree,” in the first instance—and 
some one named Mr. Sprague as the arbitrator—but 


he was poompey voted down. The committee finally 
reported; as follows: 

The majority of gov. Francis, (Jackson) is 102 

66 os ‘© Engs, lieut. gov. (whig) 19 

ad os ‘© Almy, senator, (Jackson) 1} 

66 oe ** King, do. (whig) 26 

se ee ‘* Weeden, do, do. 17 

“ “ * Cory, do. (Jackson) 4 

bd es ** Steere, do. (vwhig) 7 

66 6 ‘* Dimon, do. do. 198 


The seats of four senators are vacant—no choice havy- 
ing been made, ‘They run so close that a few scattering 
votes rejected them, and there is no provision for another 
election. ‘The lieut. governor, is, ex officio, a member 
of the senate, and the count stands, (all the members 
being present), a whig majority of three in the senate, 
and of two in the house—so that a whig senator of the 
United States will be chosen. The senators were qualifi- 
ed and took their seats, being notified of the result. 

Great exultation and great mortification followed these 
proceedings—extraordinary excitement prevailed during 
the sessions of the ‘‘grand committee” to count the votes. 

What does the editor of the **Globe” now think of the 
scandalous and false article that appeared in his paper 
of the 27th April?—He accused us with wilfully mis- 
stating the facts, as to the result of the election in Rhode 
Island, to influence the elections in Virginia—saying that 
when the polls were closed in the latter, we would give 
up the former; whereas we said nothing about the matter 
of our own, and published egua/ly the assertions of both 
parties. ‘‘Mendez Pinto was but a type” of that man. 


_— 


The New Haven Register gives the official canvass of 


the votes at the late election in that state. For governor 
Edwards, 22,129; Foot, 19,835; scattering, 757. Majo- 
rity for Mr. E. 1,537. 


Votes for members of congress. 





Isaac Toucey...........21,262|Noyes Barber...........18,931 
Samuel Ingham......... 21,289) John M. Holley........ . 19,170 
Zalmon Wildman....... 21,220|/Ebenezer Jackson, jr....18,318 
Andrew T.. Judson...... 21,160|/Jozseph Trumbull..... . - 18,649 
Launcelot Pheips....... 21,059)/Samuel Tweedy..... ... 18,881 
Elisha Haley............21,019|/Ebenezer Young........18,888 


The Albany election is over. The “whigs” have a 
majority of 103 in the city—ten against nine of the mem- 
bers of the corporation, and a Zie. 


The Richmond *‘Whig” thus classes the members 
elect of the assembly of Virginia— 


Van Buren 68 
Anti-Van Buren 57 
White anti-Van Buren 9 
And adds— 


**It will thus be seen, that in the house of delegates, 
those enumerated as Van Buren men, outnumber the 


—= 
whigs and friends of judge White, two votes. Many frm 
fessing White men, however, are numbered aMONg: the 
Van Burenites, 

‘**The whigs contest the elections in Henrico, (with the 
certainty of getting it), in Powhatan and Campbell. Th, 
Jacksonians contest in Patrick, Albemarle and Fauquier 
and perhaps other counties. The number of contest) 
elections is an index to the close division of parties,» 

The ‘‘Enquirer” divides the house thus— republican 
78, whig 56; and says that there will be ‘‘a decided 7g, 
Buren majority.”’ 

There have been great speculations in flour. At Ney 
York it suddenly run ap from 5 dollars to 7—but has 
since receded to $64, or less. It sold in Baltimore, 
‘Tuesday last, at $6 124. 





Mercaants’ BANK OF Bartimore. The books for 
subscriptions to this bank were closed yesterday. We 
have been politely favored with the following returns of 
the amount of stock subseribed each day —presenting the 
enormous aggregate of 364,133 shares, exclusive of what 
has been subscribed in the several counties. 

Number of shares subseribed to the Merchants’ bank of 
Baltimore, on the respective days of the opening of the 
books, from Monday the 4th to Thursday the 14th, at 
the Baltimore House in the city of Baltimore. 

Monday, May 4.....+++-++++++- 10,936 shares, 


Tuesday, Bee vescsessstedts 2,216 és 
Wednesday, G...-cccsccccccee 1,896 ss 
Thursday, PesVesnccsdeoscess GQ “6 
Friday, Bwccccccsaccsccss S197 ee 
Saturday, Diccccccccccccces OGFS oe 
Monday, Wdeccccccccccsccce 28,989 ? 
Tuesday, BS. wccovccsccccess Gayuue ce 
Wednesday, 13........6.--20+- 50,556 as 
Thursday, 14...........+....-214, 111 a 


In all)... 2000.00. -564,133 es 

On each share $10 were paid, making the gross amount 
received, three millions six hundred and forty-one thou 
sand three hundred and thirty dollars! { Chron. 

(The subseription will probably be for five hundred 
thousand shares!—only 20,000 being required; or about 
one share to 25 names! 

Independent of the spirit of speculation, which has en- 
tered into every thing—this great competition was pro- 
moted by many other causes, especially a powerful sub- 
scription from the east, and, sadeiits with a view to the 
selection of officers of the bank. One gentleman of Bal- 
timore, on the last day and hour, subseribed for more 
than 50,000 shares—paying down the first instalment. 

The farce of getting names for proxies, is fully shewn 
in this matter—and the wickedness of it, too: for some 
have been held for perjury, in swearing that they had 
seen the persons sign their names individually, though 
evident that it was done by one hand, and as fast as they 
could be written!] 

The following shews the ‘‘beauties of the press” in 
New York— 

The New York Evening Post calls the Times, a paper of the 
same politics, ‘‘a sucking pig in the stye of the Albany Argus.” 
This is going the ‘*whole hog’’—stye and all! 

The following, in England— 

“The Age,’? more remarkable for its coarse invectives than 
wit, designates the lords Brougham and Durham, as *‘the tal 
low faced lord of Nose, and the sallow- faced lord of Coals.” 

The following is fine specimen of genuine ‘*democr® 
c 7 9? 

In the Boston Statesman of July 11, 1828, appears 
choice paragraph, which we commend to the attention of 
the parties interested: 

‘“‘When Daniel Webster was on a farm doing that sort 
of work that John Randolph’s NecRoeEs are now about. 

[ Boston Atlas. 

The ‘‘Journal of Commerce” says— 

In an encyclical letter under date of 23d June, 1834, addres* 
ed *‘to all the patriarchs, primates, archbishops and bishops” 
of the Romish church, denouncing the work of the Abbe de |8 
Menais entitled “The Words of a Believer,’’ his holiness 8)* 





“By a new and wicked misrepresentation, he (the Abbe) 
speaks of the power of princes as contrary to the divine 14) 
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and even, by a monstrous calumny, as the offspring of sin, and 
the power of Satan; and he applies to the pastors of the church 
the same defamatory epithets as to princes, on account of a 
criminal alliance, which he pretends has been formed between 
nem against the rights of the people. Not content with this 


. audacity, he proclaims an entire freedom of opinion, of speech, 


und of conscience.”? ei ‘ 

js it possible that this is a fair extract from the letter? 
Is the pope so far behind the spirit of the age, as to call 
it “wicked” to doubt the power of ‘‘princes;”’ to say that 
itis the “‘effspring of satan?”—that it is ‘‘audacious” 
to proclaim an entire freedom of opinion, of speech, and of 
eousceencee” It would seem an outrage on common sense 
andcommon decency. He HAS NO BUSINESS WITH SUCH 
THINGS. 

The Cincinnati Gazette, of the 23d ult. says— 

The daily markets, of our city, present almost every article 
atan advanced price, beyond any thing heretofore known at 
his season Of the year. Fresh butter has commanded fifty 
cents per pound, Eggs maintain about ten cents per dozen. 


Potatoes average, by retail, one dollar fifty cents per bushel. | 


fowls, fish—all things, in about the same proportion to former 
prices. Oats, corn, flour, beef, bacon, mutton, veal, vegetables, 
all scarce. The weather dry, cold, discouraging. The fast 
year’s crop well exhausted. Very indifferent promises for the 
present year. ‘I'he fruit not yet seriously injured. 

Business unusually active. The price of labor advancing, 
except among printers, lawyers and merchants. Real estate 
also commanding advanced prices. An excellent time for ca- 
pitalists to make investments. Houses building, rents advanc- 
ing. Let buyers and sellers take care, 

We have never known a season, says the Buffulo Whig, 
when articles of food generally were so high as at this 
time, with us. Inthe midst of an agricultural region, 
and a bountifully producing ene, too, we are paying ex- 
orbitantly for many productions of the soil. Flour is 
from $5 50 to $6 per barrel; potatoes sixty-two cents per 
bushel; butter sixteen to nineteen cents per pound; white 
beans, dried fruit, &c. usually abundant, are not to be 
had. Some of this, we suppose, may be charged upon 
the bad condition of the roads, but certainly not all. Po- 
tatoes are short, from the great numbers that were lost 
by the severe weather in winter, while the ground was 
bare. In some neighborhoods full one-third the stock 
on hand was frozeu or lost. Indeed, the earth froze to 
anunusual depth, the past winter, throughout this region. 
But yesterday we saw a laborer forcing a pickaxe, with 
great difficulty, through the frost in earth he was remov- 
ing from acellar. But, few potatoes as we have, we are 
to share them with the west. Many hundreds of bushels 
have been bought for shipment, and are destined for Chi- 
cago! Sorapid has been the accumulation of people at 
that point and vicinity, that provisions for them are not 
to be had, except by importation; and prices now, we 
are told, are such as to bear shipping from here—dear as 
we are paying for our dinners. 

The 8th annual fair of the American Institute, at New 
York, for the exhibition and sale of American manufac- 
tures, will be held in October. It is mentioned that 
lime may be given to prepare for it, at the most distant 
places, and we hope that it will be fully attended. 

William Adams, who was tried at the present term of 
the district court in Baltimore, and convicted of the mur- 
der of capt. Tilden, was sentenced on Saturday last by 
judge Glenn. ‘The time fixed for his execution is Fri- 
day, the 29th instant. 


Dr. Adam King, editor of the York (Pa.) Gazette, 
puta period to his existence last week. He had been 
several times elected to congress, ke. 

A great fire has happened at Wilmington, N. C. in 
Which the loss is estimated at 70 or 80,000 dollars. 

mong the buildings destroyed were a steam rice mill, 
and the great steam planing establishment, with a large 
{vantity of boards and naval stores—the fire broke out 
Dn roof of a stone warehouse, near the planing ma- 

ine, 

A fire has also taken place in the lower part of Phila- 
delphia—property destroyed from 12 to 18,000 dollars. 


The Commercial List and Philadelphia Price Current, to 
Which we were indebted for the facts stated a few days since 














on the subject of the Pennsylvania coal trade, gives, in con- 
nexion with that subject, the following account of the value 
of the fuel consumed in the city of New York and the city and 
county of Philadelphia during the years 1830 and 1833. In New 
York in 1830, wood of all kinds, $493,085 86: coal, anthracite, 
bituminous and charcoal, $321,731 86: total value $814,817 71. 
In 1833, wood, $631.250, coal $496,180 16; total $1,187,430 16. 
In Philadelphia, 1830, wooa $612,192 11, coal $308,400; total; 
$920,502 13; in 1833, wood $741,321 18, coal $404,401; total 
$1,145,722 18. The total increase indicated by the above state- 
ments during the period mentioned, amounts in value to near 
six hundred thousand dollars. It was upon this augmentation, 
that the estimate of the increase of the coal trade for some 
years to come, was made by the editor of the paper we have 
mentioned, whose account of the details of this trade is very 
full and interesting. 


Mr. Willard, the architect, informs us that a great ef- 
fort will be made to complete the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment during the coming season. It is intended to earry 
it the full height of 200 feet, and we hope there is money 
enough to effeet this ohject. The weather, so far, has 
been quite anfavorable. If we should have good weather, 
we shall expect to see the work advance rapidly, in the 
course of a month. | Bunker Hill Aurora. 


The Columbus, ( Ohio), Hemisphere says— 

Gov. Lucas, the commissioners, col. Hawkins, &e. 
returned to this city last evening May, 5th. There is, we 
are informed, a perfect organization over the disputed 
territory by the government of Ohio; and about 40 miles 
of the line run between Ohio and Michigan. The whole 
line is about 70 miles in length. 

The interruption of a lawless mob from Michigan has 
prevented the completion of the survey, and the governor 
has very properly decided to convene the legislature as 
early in June as possible to make provision for securing 
the peace of the citizens of Ohio, and to sustain the com- 
missioners in completing the survey. 

Mr. Fletcher, is still in custody at Tecumseh. All 
the rest gave bail and were released. Mr. Fletcher re- 
fuses to give bail, or plead in the case. His keepers, 
it is suggested, are already tired of his obstinaey and do 
not know exactly what to do with him. Our Michigan 
brethren should have learnt at an earlier day, that it is 
easier to get into a scrape, than to get out of it. 

The legislature of ew York on Monday last adjourn- 
ed sine die, after a session 126 days, during which they 
had passed 311 acts, either public or private. Notwith- 
standing the hue and ery about ‘‘monopolies,”’ the legis- 
lature have passed over fifty acts of incorporation. 

Five persons were burnt to death at New York bya 
fire that happened at 2 o’clock on Tuesday morning.— 
They were an Irish family. 

The land on which Cincinnati, Ohio, stands, was sold 
within 40 years for 47 dollars? 


The Cincinnati Whig says— 

It is surprising with what rapidity towns sometimes spring 
up in the United States. [no illustration of this, we instance 
the town of Wetumka, on the Alabama river. Scareely any 
body in this region of country has ever heard of the town of 
Wetumka; yet it is already a place of very considerable size 
and importance. Two years ago the site of Wetumka was a 
wilderness, but now it contains twelve hundred inhabitants, and 
is rapidly on the increase. It has its newspaper, public houses, 
literary societies, and all the other concomitants incident to a 
flourishing place. It is represented as being a town of consi- 
derable business, and affords a good market for large quantities 
of cotton. 

Alerandria, (Lou.) April 8. A remnant of several broken 
tribes of Indians are to be found wandering about in most parts 
of our state. Their condition is truly miserable, as time has 
proved it to be impracticable to reeoncile them to the customs 
of civilization. The following occurrence is an evidence of the 
tenacity with which they still adhere to a law that prevailed 
with their respective tribes, and, we believe, now prevails with 
most of the tribes in North America. When an Indian is slain, 
the murderer is, in turn, killed by the nearest relation of the 
deceased. In accordance with this custom, several years ago, 
an Indian was brought to this place to be offered up as a sacri- 
fice to the manes of another Indian whose life he had previous- 
ly taken. The nearest relation of the departed appeared to 
perform the part of the executioner; but the sympathies of the 
whites becoming enlisted, they interfered and deprived him of 
his gun. The intended victim sat by the side of his grave with 
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perfect composure, and insisted on his execution. As the hour 


appointed for execution was drawing to a close, the relation of | Chicago is one of the finest harbors on Lake Michi 


the deceased, becoming frantic from disappointment from having 
been deprived of his gun, seized a spade, with which he exe- 
cuted his deadly purpose before any timely interference could 
be effected. A brother of his victim, at that time a lad about 
fifteen or sixteen years old, was exceedingly enraged at the 
manner of execution, and threatened to be revenged. This 


threat was put in execution near the same spot, a few nights 
since, by killing the avenger. But the life of the last slayer was 
doomed to atone for this act, and he himself was offered up a 


sacrifice the very next day. 


There was a balloon aseension in Baltimore last week. 
Mr. Mills, with Miss Phillips, started from Fairmount 
at 32 minutes after 4 o’clock, P. M. and at 20 minutes 
a 6, (the weather being squally), descended in Peach 

ottom township, York county, Pennsylvania, near the 


Susquehannah. 


At the circuit court holden last week before the chief| Of quality and in excellent condition, 
justice, at Freehold, in Monmouth county, Miss Ann 

orner recovered, against Thomas C. Harrison, esq. a 
justice of the peace, $2,000 damages, for slanderous 
So bare was 
this case of every circumstance that could in the least ex- 
cuse or mitigate his conduct, that his counsel, with great 


words repeatedly spoken of her by him. 


propriety, refused to address the jury in his defence, 
[Newark Daily Adv. 


The English language, according to Mr. Cardell’s ac- 


count, is composed of 


6,621 words derived from .......eeeeeeeee-- Latin, 


4,361 * 66  . pedsnsceegseeneses French, 
2,078 «6 = "OR  ctuceperenee anes Saxon, 
1,288 <6 66  ~ Feces baeeee soeues Greek, 
760 « 66 F Sewers TYTTTTE TT TTT Dutch, 
229 “ pa osescede coces © cess Italian, 
“a i ; ps ecoccccer Ceccecee ° > gga 
a er eeteeeereeeea eeeeee a ic 
85 66 66 6¢ eeereee eee ee een eens Spanish, 
18 «6 66 Te PSeeeess cvases «++. Arabic. 





15,468 words. 


That portion of the ‘‘Bay State,” known as the Old Co- 
lony, consists of the three counties of Plymouth, Bristol 


and Barnstable, and contains about 120,000 inhabitants 


At the recent session of the courts in those counties, after 
a vacation of three months in one, four in another, and 
seven in the other, there were but two indictments in 
the whole of them, and each of these for petty larcenies 
of less than ten dollars in amount, and not a single ir- 
dictment has been found for any aggravated offence, or 
any that would subject the offenders to punishment in the 
It is not likely that a parallel state of so- 


state prison. 
ciety could be found in the world. [MM Y. Courier. 


It is said that the gold mines of the southern state 
will yield this year two millions of dollars. 


The laborers at these mines afford a valuable market 
to the producers of corn, pork, &e. in the parts adjacent 
which do not produce gold—but, in general, it is as pro- 


fitable to supply the diggers, as to dig for gold. 


On the 5th inst. a gentleman who has arrived at New 
York, crossing the Green mountains of Vermont between 
Brattleborough and Arlington, the stage came nine miles 
upon runners, the snow being about three feet deep on 
an average, and in many places over five feet by mea- 


surement. 


The Eastport Sentinel, of 29th ult. says, ‘Spring a 
pears to have set in in right good earnest at last.” 


written before it commenced snowing yesterday! W 
give up on the weather.” 


And 
then adds, by way of particular notice—‘‘The above was 


————e 
and character as well as of means, and will soon ont-raa Opj,) 
an 

there cannot be a finer one any where: twenty to twenty’ five 
feet of water in front of the town, and completely embayed from 
any lake winds; and at the same time the town is not half 4 
mile from the lake. Nature has done every thing to rende, 
Chicago the finest city of the west. It will command the trade 
of the Illinois river and Mississippi by means of the canal; anq 
the west and east by the navigation of the Jakes, and, as Hog. 
man says in his winter in the west, it is destined to be the N 
Orleans of the west. [ Com. 4d, 

It is stated, that New York has extended her long-arp, 
ed speculation to Chicago—and that about 150 buildin 
lots, 40 feet front, and of a suitable depth, have bec, 
suld in that city, for 300 or 400 dollars each. 


Public sales of wool, at Boston. 
The sale of foreign wool was well attended at Quincy }a)| 
and about 100,000 Ibs. of Saxony, found ready purchasers ata 
fair profit on the cost of importation. Tie wool was of supe. 
The extreme pricrs 
were 75c, and 142c, average about 96c. At these rates, thy 
manufacturers prefer this wool to American fleeces, at the pj. 
ces which they now command in market. A large qnantity of 
wool of similar description to the foregoing is now on the Way 
to this country, from England and Germany, and further pubic 
sales will soon take place. Twenty bales Saxony lambs were 
sold at from 7le a 127c. 100 bales washed Peruvian at 42 a 44¢, 
40 bales Magadore at 133.a 1l5e. 130. bales unwashed Barbary 
and Smyrna at9al4c. 30do. unwashed Grey, 9a lle. 
There seems to be a large supply of wools at Boston, 
and of almost every quality—from such as electoral Sax. 
ony at 142 cents, to Odessa at 10 cents. 


Through the perseverance of Messrs. F¥illiams ani 
Wilbe, of the Baltimore police department, two men were 
arrested on Thursday afternoon in Howard’s park, ol/ 
offenders, who had buried a number of the tap screw: 
attached to the fire plugs, (thirteen in number), which 
screws have been fora long time taken off, arid no account 
could be given of them, 


According to a report a short time since submitted to 
the British honse of commons, the troops in Canada in 
1833, amounted to 2,900 men—in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland, to 2,745—the whole nun- 
ber in British North America, 5,649, at an annual ex- 
. | pense of £96,853. 


The Prussian Gazette of the 12th ult. has the follow. 
ing statistical account of the number of pilgrims in the 
course of that year from Russia: 162 Christians to Jer- 
salem and Mount Athos, 351 Israelites to Palestine, aud 
51 Mahometans to Mecca. 

Dr. Noah Webster, in a communication to Silliman’s 


Journal, gives an account of some extraordinary coll 
winters: 


s In the year 400 the Euxine was covered with ice for 20 days. 
In 859, the Adriatic was covered with ice; but for what lengt! 
of time does not appear. In 929, the Thames was frozen over 
for 13 weeks: the same river was also frozen over in 1263, 12 
and 1607-8. Several times since the same has happened, thoush 
not mentioned by Dr. Webster. In 1642, Boston harbor was 
locked by ice, that teams passed from one isle to another, and 
the ice extended so far into the sea that no water was visible 
from the town. The winter of 1683 was so severe in Europ, 
that trees were split by the frost. Loaded sledges passed 0 
the ice from Boston to Nantasket in the winter of 1696-7. 1 
the 12th December, 1708, the frost in New England was 5010 
tense, that trees were killed. A fall of snow took place in Ft 
bruary, 1717, so deep, that people in Boston had to get out of 
their chamber windows. Eleven hundred sheep perished 
Fisher’s Island, from being buried 16 feet in the snow: 1° 
were found alive after a lapse of 28 days, they having suppor 

themselves by chewing the wool of the others. In 1780, tit 
Chesapeake was covered with ice as far as the mouth of tet 
Potomac. In the same year, troops of horse and heavy canno! 
e | crossed on the ice from New York to Staten Island; and Long 


Island sound was nearly covered with ice. Almost all the biré# 
of the forest perished. 


The —_ mind being at this time directed with con- _ 


siderab 


esting to the public: 


Chicago contains at present between three and four thou- 
Three years since it was only a military sta 
tion. The state is rapidly settling with emigrants of industry 


sand inhabitants. 


e interest towards the town of Chicago in Illi- 
nois, as a place destined to take rank very soon among 
the first commercial cities of the west, afew remarks re- 
lating to the prospects of this place may not be uninter- 


The Ottoman Monitor of Feb. 28, contains the follo¥ 
ing article, which shows that the sultan has granted 
his Jewish subjects the same rights which have been ¢ 
joyed by the several sects of Christians: 

‘Hitherto the Jews of the Ottoman empire have elected and 
deposed their grand rabbi without laying before the sublime 


porte the motives of the changes, or rendering any account ® 
their actions. It has, however, now been settled by the cbie 
of this nation that, henceforth, the election and depositio® 
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the grand rabbi shall not take place without the government 
being acquainted with it; as equality of rights necessarily infer 

yality of obedience. The grand rabbi, who was born at Gas- 
sy, the capital of Moldavia, having been deposed and replaced 
by his vicar, the new rabbi, on the day of his election, went to 
the porte, which invested him with the caftan as a mark of dis- 
tinction, and thence to the sultan, who admitted him to an au- 
dience, and bestowed upon him the insignia of the order of ho- 
nor, set in diamonds. ”’ 


Average of the liabilities and assets of the bank of 
England, from the 16th December, 1834, to the 10th 
March, 1835, inclusive, published pursuant to the act 3 
and 4, W. IV. cap. 98, sec. 8. 





Liabilities. Assets. 
Cireulation £ 18,311,000 | Securities £ 26 657 ,000 
Deposites 12,281,000 | Bullion 6,536 ,000 
£ 30,592,000 £ 33,193,000 


Downing street, March 12, 1835. 


The large amount of 13,050 persons emigrated from 
Bremen, only, between March and November, 1834— 
and arrived in the United States. 


The French brig Amiable Josephine, of two hundred 
and twenty tons, commanded by M. Bureau, was taken: 
by the natives at the Fegee Islands, and all hands massa- 
cred. 


col 


The priests of Mexico have assisted Santa Anna with 
money. This isa bad sign—for these take good care to 
charge a high inéerest upon it! 


--s 


Extract from a letter of Mr. John Barlow, one of the 
most experienced and distinguished engineers of Lon- 
don, dated on the 27th February last: 

“There is one source of revenue to a coal gas company, fast 
coming into practical effect here, which promises to be of great 
importance, namely, cooking by gas; [ know one family who 
have used no other fuel for cooking for the last two years, and 
another who for several years have never lighted any other fire 
in their house, for any purpose whatever, than gas, during the 
three or four hot months, and they both say it is cheaper, more 
convenient, cleantier, and the cooking better. Hundreds, and 
probably thousands of families will, in this country, be supplied 
with gas for cooking during the ensuing summer. They now 
toast, bake and boil by gas. The heat is always ready when 
wanted, and is extinquished when itis no longer required: no 
dust, no preparation, nor any cleaning up afterwards; the cook 
can leave a joint of meat either roasting or boiling, and never 
look at it again till the clock informs her it is time to take it up. 
I know a family who regularly put their meat down, and all go 
tochurch on Sunday, locking the house up, and leaving a ca- 
dinner to the care of the gas. I dwell on this subjecta 

ttle, because in my view, it is very important, and it behoves 
directors and shareholders to give it every encouragement.”’ 





THE QUARRELS OF BENEYOLENCE. The following is 
aliberal exemplification of the doctrine of provoking 
one another to good works. We take it from the Caze- 
novia, New York, Monitor: 

A strife, of rather an unusual character, was carried on in 
Buffalo during the last cold weather. The mayor, Ebenezer 
Johnson, gave public notice in the city papers, on the 10th Fe. 

ary, that he would furnish 25 cords of wood to such poor fa- 
milies as were unable to supply themselves, with a proviso, 
that “none need apply whose poverty has been caused by in- 
temperance.?? ' : 

_This brought out Manly Colton, esq. on the 18th, who gave a 
ike notice, that he would give “to the shivering mothers and 
children of the city, who have become poor and destitute in 
Consequence of the beastly crime of intemperance on the part 
of their protectors,”? 25 cords of wood. 

The next day, O. H. Dibble gave notice that he would fur- 
hish 25 cords of wood to such families as were unable to pur- 
Chase it, without requiring them to prove either that they are 

beastly drunkards,” or “that they have never expended mo 
hey in intemperance.” 

The day following, Samuel Twitchell, jr. offered to give 25 
Cords of wood to such az were destitute, and unable to pur- 
chase, ‘no matter from what cause they became so.” 

nthe same day, Alanson and Julia Palmer announced, that 
they would give one hundred dollars, in provisions and clothing, 
to the neeay. They say, ‘‘It is enough for the applicants to be 
poor—we wish not to know the canse of their misfortune, but 
Wish all to be temperate, industrious and happy.”’ 

John Wheelock, a butcher, also gave notice on the same day, 

athe would give to the suffering poor of the city, 25 pounds 
of beef, for every cord of wood that the mayor should furnish— 
and would “not go into a detailed examination of how they be- 





A a 
ITEMS. 
United States bank stock $112 50, and is rising. 


The bank of Delaware has declared its usual dividend of 5 
per cent. for 6 months. 


Fifty thousand, three hundred and fifty-three shares were 


subscribed in Philadelphia, to the capital stock of the Northern 
bank of Kentucky! 


In a letter, speaking of the product for the present year of ge- 
neral Hampton’s sugar plantations, the writer says—‘The 
amount of sugar made is 1,700 hogsheads, which are sold at the 
plantation at 7 cents per lb.—producing about $120,000!” 


The whaling company of Wilmington, Del. is to increase its 
capital—2,000 shares for Philadelphia, and six hundred and six- 
ty-six for Wilmington. It has one fine ship at sea. 


A lady of New York sent for Godfrey’s cordial and received 
laudanum. She gave it to her child, and it died! 


The steamboat Thomas Jefferson lately made the trip from 
Norfolk to Richmond, and back again, three hundred miles, in 
eighteen hours. And the Norfolk Herald says—‘*This is the 
first demonstration that has been given of the practicability of 
going from Norfolk to Richmond and returning on the same day. 
Why, the lovers of our salt water luxuries, who live in Rich- 
mond, might leave home in the evening, do their marketing the 
next morning in Norfolk, and be at home in time to have their 


hog fish and sheepshead smoking on their tables at the usual 
dinner hour.”’ 


Mr. James Stewart, of Butler county, Ohio, was riding ina 
wagon with bis wife and niece to Cincinnati, on Monday the 
4th inst., and as they were passing a large tree which stood a 
short distance from the road, it fell upon the wagon and crush- 


ed the three of them to death. The horse escaped unhurt. 
The wind was blowing but gently. 


A beaver was taken afew days since in Venango county, 
Penn. He is supposed to be the last of his race in that section 
of country, and when taken had a part of one foot off—suppos- 


ed to have been cut by a steel trap in which he had formerly 
been caught. 


The Pennsylvania state loan of 5 per cent. has been taken 


by the bank of Pennsyivania, at a premium of $12 02, for every 
$100. 


The Boston Patriot states that mechanics are in great de- 
mand in that city—that masons, who work from suprise to sun- 
set, receive from $2 to $2 50 per day. 


Butter is selling for fifty cents a pound in Louisville, Ken. 
and potatoes at $1 50 per bushel. 


A colored woman is now in Louisville, Ken. who is said to 
be 161 years ofage. She has been blind for 70 years. 


LAW CASE—IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 

A case was decided by judge Williams, at Dedham, last 
week, embracing principles affecting landlords and tenants, and 
creditors of tenants, in a manner worthy of being promulgated. 

A creditor of a tenant attached and removed from the premi- 
ses, the manure made in the ordinary way by him, and also at- 
tached and removed a fence procured and erected on the farm 
by the tenant, at the special request of his landlord, and to be 
paid for from the rents growing due, at the close of the term. 
The action was trespass against the officer for taking and car- 
rying away the property of the landlord. 

The defence rested upon two principal points—lIst, that the 
manure was made by the tenant for his own benefit, and like 
other personal estate was attachable; and as to the fence, as 
the agreement between the plaintiff and his tenant was not in- 
choate, to be completed at the close of the term, the property 
belonged to the tenant and was liable to be taken to pay his 
debts. 

The judge considered the points raised in the cause of suffi- 
cientimportance to demand a deliberate opinion, and, after ma- 
ture consideration, decided that if at the time of the attachment 
the fence was erected under such circumstances as satisfied 
the jury that the intention of the parties was that it should per- 
manently remain, it became a partof the reality, and not a sub- 
ject of attachment. : 

As to the manure, the judge laid it down as a general princi- 
ple, that such as is made on a farm in the ordinary way, is 
made for the farm, rests upon the soil of the farm, is necessary 
to the farin and inseparable from it, and consequently not lia- 
ble to attachment for tenant’s debts. This decision is import- 
ant to officers, that they may not buy wit too dear, and particu- 
| larly to landlords, that they may understand the relation they 
bear to those who may occupy their lands. 





Mriracies at Lucknow. A second prinee Hohenthoe has 
appeared at Lucknow, in the person of Syyad Husn Kashmee, 
who tately returned from a pilgrimage to Kerbolah with the 
brother of the learned high priest of the Sheeahs, and who 
in consequence resides at court under the most favorable aus- 
pices. On his introduction to the royal presence, the king 
gave orders to set before him 21 trays of shawls and 6,000 ru- 
pees, but the Syyud, to use the word of our correspondent, 





fame needy.” 


“being a perfect man, and wrapped up in abstraction from 
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worldly affairs,’? excused himself from accepting the proffered 
ifts, and contented himself with recommending his friends, the 
oojteheid’s brother, to his majesty’s favor. *Tis said and by 
many devoutly believed, that this Dervish of Kashan has posi- 
tively found the philosopher’s stone! the prophet having ina 
dream informed him that it lay under Abraham’s black stone in 
the kaaba, and especially permitted him to carry it off. Others 
doubt this, but affirm that by merely placing paper under the 
pillow of his fortunate head for the space of one night, he con- 
verts it into gold, ‘‘yellow, glittering precious gold,”? and as he 
spends 5,000 rupees a month and receives no reuts, it is plain 
that one of the stories must be near the truth! [India paper. 


A letter from Bogota, dated March 30, says— 

On the 23d January last, from 1 o’clock until 8 in the morn- 
ing, a noise like the firing of artillery and musketry (produced 
by the bursting of meteors in the sky) was heard all over New 
Granada and the Ecuador, from Santa Martha and Carthagena 
to Quito. The villages round Bogota were in arms next day 
expecting that a revolution had taken place, but a few days re- 
stored tranquillity. This natural phenomenon is equal to the 
13th Nov. 1833 in the United States, although not much is said 
about it, as the newspapers here do not notice these things. 


A pedestrian feat of ten miles within an hour was twice 
performed in England in 1826. By one person in 57 
minutes 58 seconds; by the other in 56 minutes 18 sec. 
The latter had wagered to do it in 58 minutes, 
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MR. LOUIS McLANE. 

This gentleman has been elected president of the Morris Ca- 
nal and Banking Company, with a liberal salary—said to be 
$6,000 per dnnum. 

This proceeding is thus announced in the two leading admi- 
nistration papers of the city of New York. 

From the Times. 

There is a card in our paper of to day from the Morris Canal 
and Banking Company conveying a well merited tribute to 
their late president, James B. Murray, esq. To his indefatiga- 
ble exertions and wise management may, in no slight degree, be 
ascribed the prosperous condition of the affairs of the company, 
and he retires with the confidence and esteem of all its meim- 
bers. 

It will be seen by the advertisement that a board of new di- 
recturs has been chosen, comprising some of the first men in 
the city for character and wealth. They have been fortunate 
enough also in the choice of a successor to their late president. 
Louis McLane, esq. formerly secretary of the treasury, is now 
at the head of the institution, and there can be no man with 
higher qualifications for that particulartrust. With a powerful 
and sagacious mind, accustomed to the direction of financial 
affairs on an extensive scale, thorough business habits, the 
strictest integrity, and universal confidence and respect, he has 
every requisite for the management of an institution of such 
magnitude. That such a man comes to reside among us isa 
source of gratification. We trust that he will find this honora- 
dle, though comparatively private station, as profitable and more 
agreeable than the thorny paths of political greatness. 

From the Evening Post. 

The Times of this morning pronounces the foregoing extrava- 
gant puff on James B. Murray and Louis McLane. Of the 
truth of the praise bestowed upon Mr. Murray the public may 
easily judge when we inform them that he was hired to resign, 
and a large scum was paid him for that purpose by the stock- 
holders who have recently been speculating in Morris canal 
stock. Of the value of the praise bestowed upon Mr. McLane 
our democratic readers will form a just estimate when they 
consider that this is the man who a the policy of presi- 
dent Jackson in regard to the United States bank, and believ- 
ed that a recharter of that institution was necessary to the ex- 
istence of the government. There 1s another small circum- 
stance which may help them to decide whether Mr. McLane 
deserves the high-flown compliments of the Times or not—we 
mean his double-dealing towards this canal—his poor quibbling 
letter to Samuel Swartwout, which was intended to pass as a 
denial that he had had any connexion with the statements 
made by the Evening Post with regard to the duplicity of Sa- 
muel Swartwout on the custom house question; whereas the 
article referred to was written at his own request through Mr. 
R. M. Blatchford, and afterwards pronounced by him strictly 
accurate in every particular. No man of honor would have 
been guilty of such evasive conduct. 
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THE LEWISTOWN CONVENTION. 

A meeting of 124 delegates was held at Lewistown last week, 
to nominate Mr. Muh/enberg governor of Pennsylvania. The 
following officers were chosen—John C. Bucher, of Dauphin 
county, was chosen president; Lewis Dewart, of Northumber- 
land, Daniel Small, of York, Henry Horn, of Philadelphia, John 
Scott, of Hontingdon, Patrick Mutvany, of Allegheny, Mr. 
Kuhns, of Westmoretand, vice presidents; and Andrew G, Mil- 
ler, of Adams, Z. B. Zeigler, of Philadelphia, and Henry Colt, 
of Erie, secretaries. 
And every vote was given for Henry 4. Muhlenberg—so also 
for the recommendation of a nomination of Mr. Van Buren, for 


« 
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The account says— 

‘The greatest harmony prevailed. Many of the oldest deny. 
crats of the state were present, and the full representation of 
the convention from every county will insure the election of 
Henry A. Muhlenberg in October, by the good old democratic 
majority of 25,000, 

“The convention formed no electoral ticket, having no pow. 
er delegated to them for that purpose; the candidates for pros). 
dent and vice president not being nominated by the Baltinore 
convention. ‘They have recommended the assembling of , 
democratic state convention at Harrisburgh, on the 8th of Jany. 
ary, 1836, to form an electoral ticket to support the nominations 
made at Baltimore.” 


The Philadelphia Sentinel, however, speaks of this nomina. 
tion with contempt—but the Pennsylvanian proclaims that jt 
will be sustained! ‘‘All sorts of things” are said by the diffe; 
ent political journals of the state—except to speak in decen 
terms of one another! The * Pennsylvanian” publishes a po. 
tice from the postmaster at Harrisburgh saying that gov. Wor 
had refused to receive that paper any longer; and the Pits. 
burgh ** Democrat” says—‘*‘ Office holders is the eternal cry of the 
famished gang who are on the scent for office.’ : 
Very many of the “Wolf? papers make use of the term—“the 
reverend Heury A. Mublenberg’’?—he having furmerly been a 
clergyman, 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
The following is sir R. Peel’s speech, delivered in the house 
of commons, announcing the dissolution of his administration: 
itis a manly and eloquent exposition. 


Sir R. Peel. It is my intention to move that the mutiny bill 
be read a third time; and in making that motion, [ wish to avai) 
inyselfof the opportunity it affords to notify to the house, that 
I, and all my colleagues of his majesty’s government, in con- 
formity with our unanimous opinion, have felt it inenmbent 
upon us, on combined consideration of the vote whiel the 
house of commons came to last night, and of the position iw 
which, as a ministry, we find ourselves here, to signify to his 
majesty, that in our judgment it was our duty to place the offi- 
ces we hold at his disposal. (Cheers.) I do not hesitate to say 
that we have taken that course with the utmost reluctance, 
and not without the deepest conviction of its necessity; because 
we feel, that being in possession of the entire confidence of the 
king, and having received frou his majesty the most cordial 
and unremitting support—looking to the present state of publie 
affairs, to the present state of political parties, and to the 
strength (not only the numerical, but the moral strength) o/ 
that great party by which we have had the honor of being sup- 
ported—we felt it to be our duty, under existing circumstances, 
to continue the attempt of administering publie affairs as the 
responsible advisers of the crown, to the latest moment that 
was consistent with the interests of the publie service, ani 
with the honor of public men. (Cheers from al} sides). 


When I do not hesitate to avow that reluctance, I believe! 
shall have credit with the great majority of the house, that itis 
connected only with public principle. (general cheers.) ! 
have a strong impression, that when a public man, at a crisis of 
great importance, takes upon himself the trust of administering 
the affairs of the government of this country, he does incur an ob- 
ligation to persevere in the administration of those affairs as 
long as it is possible. [ do feel that no indifference to public 
life—that no disgust at the labor it imposes—that no personal 
gratification—that no discordance of private feeling—woull 
sanction a public man, on light grounds, in withdrawing from 
the post in which the favor of his sovereign had placed him. 
But at the same time there is an evil in exhibiting to the cout 
try a want on the part of government of that support in the 
house of commons which will enable it satisfactorily to col 
duct the business of the nation, and to exercise a Jegitimale 
and necessary control over the proceedings of this house—* 
control conferred by the possession of the confidence of the 
house. I say that there is an evil in that exhibition of weak 
ness to which limits must be placed; and reviewing all that ha 
occurred since the commencement of the session—looking @ 
the little progress we have been able to make (I presume frow 
want of confidence and support as public men)—looking 
what has taken place even within the last four nights —thal ¥¢ 
have had the misfortune to be in a minority upon each divisiol 
—on Tharsday last, on Friday last, on Monday last, and aga! 
last night; considering that that minority was a minority © 
thirty, and that it was larger in relation to the minority, ta" 
the minority with which we commenced the seasion; advert" 
also to the fact, that on this occasion we received the supp 
of those who, not having general and unlimited confidence 
the government, have still given us, I mustsay, a cordial and lie 
norable support—(cheers)—on every occasion in which it was 
consistent with their public principle to give its adverting al 
these considerations, in my opinion the time has come wher" 
is incumbent on us to withdraw from the responsibility which 
office under such circumstances imposes. In addition to the 
considerations came the vote of last night; that vote, Ico 
ceive, implied a want of confidence in the government, beca"™ 
it was not necessary, in my opinion, for any public man’ 
come to that decision. (Loud cheers.) It was tantamount " 








president of the United States. 





a declaration, that the house had not confidence in the gover™ 
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ment which entitled it to permit that government to submit for 
consideration the measures of which it had given notice. The 
noole lord had signified his intention that if the vote of last 
night did not lead wo the result he anticipated, he would follow 
jt up with an address to the crown. As I conceived that 
embarrassment of public affairs would proceed from the pre- 
sentation of that address, and as I had no right to presume that 
the house would take a different view of the policy of the ad- 
dress than of the policy of the resolution, it did appear incum- 
pent upon myself and my colleagues, whose views are in exact 
conformity with my Own, as a part of our public duty not to 

rsevere in an useless struggle, which might involve his ma- 
jesty and political parties in the country in additional and un- 
pecessary difficulty. The vote of last night was not only tan. 
jamount to a declaration of want of confidence in government, 
put it implied the necessity of a total change of system in I[re- 
jand, so far as the church revenues are concerned. It would 
also, in my Opinion, Oppose such difficulties in the way of the 
practical administtation of affairs in Ireland that it made it next 
to impossible for us to undertake the execution of the law in 
Ireland, @ majority—and a considerable majority—of the house 
of commons having approved of a principle which was in direct 
yariance With the principle to which we declared our adhe- 
rence. The vote of last night was not an abstract question: it 
js not one, the practical execution of which, admits of delay. 
There may be points on which the house of commons may 
come to a different conclusion to that of the government; it 
may do so On an abstract question, and that of great import- 
ance; but still it might admit of postponement. And there may 
be cases Where it would be possible for a government even in 
opposition to the house of commons to conduct the administra- 
tion of public affaire, but you cannot leave the tithe question in 
jis present state. (Cheers). 


The laws now in force for the collection of tithes are every 
day infringed, and while uncertainty prevails as to the future 
system they cannot be enforced. Nothing can be more dan- 
gerous than to leave matters in that condition, where there is a 
perpetual conflict in the execution of the law; property must be 
ultimately endangered unless the system be established and the 
law enforced. Under these circumstances it would have been 
our duty, had we continued in office, to have pressed for an 
immediate decision on the tithe bill. That tithe bill we could 
not have presented to the house without previously proposing 
aresolution for a grant, or rather a vote for the remission of 
the claim for the repayment of the instalments. I cannot say 
that I anticipated a different conclusion from that which was 
come to last night; [ cannot think that the house of commons 
would sanction the grant of a million of money without a dis- 
tinct understanding of the principle on which the tithe bill was 
to rest. We therefore thought that the delay of a few days 
could make no material difference in our position, as it would 
be impossible to let the principle of the vote of last night lie 
dormant. If we had proceeded with the tithe bill, the vote of 
last night was tantamount to a declaration that we should be 
obstructed in our progress. Being firmly resolved to adhere to 
that principle—(Cheers)—whatever are the difficulties of the 
times, and not to adopt the principle of the vote of last night, 
onallthese combined considerations, we have, as I said be- 
fore, felt it to be a duty incumbent upon us, as public men in- 
vested with a public trust, respectfully to request his majesty 
to permit us to retire. We therefore now hold our offices for 
the execution of public business, and to prevent inconveni- 
ence, until his majesty shall have had time to make other ar- 
rangements. (Loud cheers.) Under these circumstances I 
submit that the best course will be for this honse to make a 
short adjournment, and I should not propose it to extend be- 
yond Monday next. I should have made the motion at once 
foran adjournment from to night, were it not that a ballot for 
an election committee is fixed for to-morrow. Perhaps the 
house will think in the present state of public affairs that any | 
discussion of important matters had better be postponed. | 
(Cheers. ) I have not the slightest doubt, from the considera- 
tion always shown to the crown under circumstances analo- 
g0us to the present, that my proposal will meet with an almost 
unanimous acquiescence. (Cheers from all sides.) To pre- 
vent inconvenience to parties interested in the election com 
Mittee, the ballot for which stands for to morrow, the house 
Will probably think it right to meet, and then consent to ad- 
journ till Monday. 1 am confident, also, that the motion | am 
about to make, for the third reading of the mutiny bill, with re- 


ference to considerations of the public interest, will be as cheer- | 


fully conceded to me by the house as the motion of adjourn- 
ment. [ wished to give this explanation as briefly as I could, 
and in the manner least calculated to produce any angry feel- 
ings. (Cheers from every part of the house). 

he whole of my political life has been spent in the house of 
commons: the remainder of it will be spent here; and whatever 
may be the conflicts of parties, I, for one, shall always be anxi- 
ous to stand well with the house, whether I be in a majority or 
in a minority. (Loud cheers.) I do not hesitate to declare 
hat, under no cireumstances—under the pressure of no difficul- 
les, would [ ever have advised the crown to resign that great 
source of moral strength which consists in a strict adherence 
to the practice—to the princip!es—to the letter—and to the spi- 
titofthe constitution of this country. I am confident, then, 
that adherence will be the surest method of warding off event- 
fuldangers. It is because I believe, in conformity with that 


_— 


public affairs, after a fair trial, against tne decided opinion of 8 
majority of the house of commons—it is because I have that 
conviction deeply rooted in my mind, that I have relinquished 
my post—although I do sincerely regret the necessity which 
has compelled me to abandon the king’s service at the present 
moment. (Much cheering.) Yet, upon the balance of oppo- 
site interests, [ believe | have taken that course whichis more 
likely to maintain the character of a public man, and to pro- 
mote the ultimate interests of the country, rather than perse- 
vering in what I believe would be a fruitless attempt to conduct 
public affairs in the face of an opposition which has hitherto 
obstructed the satisfactory progress of the business of the na- 
tion. (Continued cheers.) During the latter part of his speech, 
the right honorable baronet appeared more than once strongly 
affected. 

Lord John Russell came forward after a pause, and spoke as 
follows: | merely rise to say one word as to the course the 
right honorable baronet proposes the house should pursue as 
regards public business. In the two respects to which he had 
referred, both as to the adjournment and the mutiay bill, I am 
happy to be able cordially to concur with him. With respect 
to the rest of the right honorable baronet’s statement, this ig 
not the fit time for making any comment upon it; I shall, there- 
fore, only give my opinion that he has acted entirely in the spi- 
rit of the constitution. (Cheers). 

Sir Robert appears to have become exceedingly popular, since 
he retired from office. There was somethings in the manner, 
perhaps, that pleased both sides. The following relate to this 
matter. 

On leaving the house of commons after his speech announc- 
ing his resignation, itis stated in one of the netyspapers that 
sir Robert Peel was fellowed and hocicl at by some black- 
guards, buta reaction took place among the lookers on: they 
formed around him, aud cheered him on to his residence, on 
reaching which, 

‘*A laboring man in a fustian jacket mounted a lamp post 
near Downing street, and harangued the mob. Pointing to sir 
Robert Peel, he observed, that ‘though he did not quite like 
that ere gentleman’s politics, yet he wes a ¢—d fine fellow, 
and had made a stont stand up fight egainst cdds, and hada 
true Englishman’s pluck in him.’ Ile proposed three cheers 
for sir Bobby, which were given accordingiy with the most 
vehement cordiality.’’ 

The Courier says—**Whatever may be thought of the con- 
dut of the right honorable barcaet in teking office, or of the 
measures he supported while in power, every one must admit 
the extraordinary ability he has dispiayed. He has had an ar- 
duous struggle to maintain, and he has himself borne the whole 
brunt of the fight.’ 

The Standard pays the following tribute to him— 

To sir Robert Peel’s own noble and beautiful speech we must 
refer our readers at once for the explanation of the step which 
he has taken. Never was an address more applauded, or more 
deserving of applause. 

The administration closed with so much grace and dignity, 
though it lasted but four months, is distinguished from every 
other administration in our bistory by its activity in producing 
measures universally approved of, and by its universally con- 
fessed faultlessness. The church reform plan—the dissenter’s 
marriage bill—the military reform commission—the tithe bills, 
English and [rish—the ecclesiastical courts’ bill, and the other 
measures of the session, constitute a mass of legislation, or ar- 
rangement preparatory to legislation, that would at another time 
be thought to constitute a vast fund of ministerial merit, though 
spread over years: but itis not in the number, or even in the 
magnitude and beneficial tendency of sir Robert Peel’s mea- 
sures, that his chief praise is to be found—the matchless skill 
and inflexible integrity with which he managed to adjust the 
rights and interests and even to conciliate the prejudices of all 
parties, are claims to applause in which he distances all com- 
petitors. He has in each of his measures of reform satisfied all 
who would reasonably demand, without alarming any who 
would reasonably preserve. Indeed, the few complaints that 
we have heard of any of those measures, were grounded upon 
the satisfaction they gave to moderate men. 

* * * * ? 

He has, however, been driven from office by the same party 
that had previously destroyed, by a direct process,two ad- 
ministrations within twelve months, and rendered the destruc- 
tion of third necessary to the independence of the crown. 

CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
In senate of the United States—February 11. 

On motion of Mr. Hendricks the senate proceeded to consider 
the bill for the continuation and repair of the Cumberiand road 
in the states of Ohio, Indiana and Missouri. 

The bill having been read, Mr. Hendricks, moved to amend 
the first section by adding a provision, that the officer of the 
army, to whom the charge of the disbursements was given, 
should receive a per centage above his regular pay. 

This proposition was opposed by Mr. Clay and Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hendricks then said, that he was very indifferent as to 
this proposition. He made some explanations on the subject of 
the bill generally, giving a statement of the appropriation made 
last year, and of the manner in which that sur ($300,000) had 
been expended. The bill of last year, as it passed the senate, 





Constitution, a government ought nut to persist in carrying on 


appropriated $652,000, and it was then stated, that, if the whole 
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amount was appropriated, there would be no further applica- 
tion to congress. But the house of representatives reduced the 
appropriation to $300,000, and the present bill appropriated 
$340,000, being rather jess than the estimate of last year. The 
passage of the bill, in this form, would be sufficient to put the 
road in that state of repair which would render it unnecessary 
jor any future appropriation by congress. 

Mr. Buchanan said that reasons both of a public and personal 
character would induce him to make some remarks on this bill. 
The Cumberland road had been a constant subject before con- 
gress, ever since he had first taken his seat in the house of repre- 
sentatives, in the session of 1821-2. A bill had passed at that 
session to Keep it in repair, by erecting toll gates upon it under 
the authority of the general government, on which Mr. Monroe, 
then the president of the United States had placed his veto, be- 
vause, in his opinion, congress did not possess the power, un- 
der the constitution, to enact such a Jaw. He (Mr. B.) had 
then carefully examined the message of Mr. Monroe on return- 
ing this bill, and had been convinced that we had no power to 
pass any euch act. From that moment he had steadily and uni- 
formly, in every shape and form, opposed the erection of toll 





gates upon this road, under the authority of the general govern- 
ment. If congress do possess the power to enter the territory 
of a state—to interfere in their domestic concerns—to erect toll 
gates upon their roads—to establish a system of police over 
thein, and inflict penalties for its violations, and of consequence 
te create tribunals before which these offences may be tried; 
then every barrier between federal and state authority is at once 
prostrated. Indeed, this principle would lead to perfect conso- 
lidation, sO far as an entire jurisdiction over the post roads of 
the country, for the purpose of levying tolls to keep them in re- 
pair, could extend. 

In this state of things there was one party in congress, who, 
although anxious for the preservation of the road, felt them- 
selves bound to vote against all appropriations for its repair, on 
the principle of thus compelling its friends to consent that tolls 
for this purpose should be Jevied under the authority of the states 
through which it passes. Another party desired that it might 
be forever kept in repair by appropriations from the national 
treasury, without the collection of tolls either under state or na- 
tional authority. Anda third class of politicians were deter- 
mined to push the doctrine of internal improvements to the dan- 
gerous extent of establishing the principle that congress not only 
possessed the power to appropriate money for the construction 
of roads and canals, but that they were also bound to assume a 
jurisdiction over them by erecting gates upon them, and de- 
manding toll from the passengers. 

In regard to myself, said Mr. B. I have been more misrepre- 
sented upon this question than I have ever been on any other. 
I have been constantly denounced as an enemy to the road, al- 
though I have never entertained a single hostile feeling towards 
it. Jealousy towards this great national work, because it might 
injure the Pennsy!vania turnpike, has always been imputed to 
me; when, if | know myself, [ am incapable of such a feeling 
towards such an improvement, so beneficial to the citizens of 
the country generally. Forseveral years I voted for appropri- 
ations to repair the road, and I did not cease to doso until I 
discovered that if this course were continued, the peculiar 
friends of the road never would consent to the erection of toll 
gates under state authority. 

In this conflict of jarring opinions the necessary appropria- 
tions could not be obtained for the repairs of the road. It got 
into a ruinous state, and became so dilapidated that its entire 
destruction was threatened. Its friends at length consented 
that it should be placed under the protection of the states 
through which it passes. ‘Tocarry their wishes into effect, Penn- 
syivania in April 1831,and Maryland in January 1832, passed 
acts authorising the erection of toll gates upon it, and agreed to 
take it under their care, provided it ‘‘should be put in a good 
and compfete state of repair’? by congress. Virginia some time 
afterwards passed a similar act. 

On the 3d of July, 1832, congress approved of these legislative 
acts, and appropriated $150,000 towards the repair of the road. 

Here then was a cantract expressly and solemnly made, first, 
that the road should be put in good and complete repair by con- 
gress, and then thatit should be surrendered to the states for 
the purpose of its preservation. In pursuance of this arrange- 
ment, the engineer department adopted a plan for its repair. 
The road was to be Macadamized. There were to be three 
strata of stone placed upon it, each of three inches in depth. 
‘The repairs proceeded upon this principle. On the 2d March, 
1833, the suin of $125,000 more was appropriated to continue 
these repairs. At the last session an estimate was presented tc 
congress by the engineer department, stating that the sum of 
$652,100 would be required to complete the road; but congress 
only appropriated $300,000 for this purpose, less than half the 
necessary sum. The act granting this money also declared, 
that it was given for the “‘entire completion of the repuirs of the 
Cumberiand road east of the Ohio.” 

What have been the consequences? Just such as might have 
been foreseen by every reflecting man. The engineer depart- 
ment kad adopted a fixed pian for repairing the road. This pian 
they had steadily pursued for two years. It was known or 
Ought to have been known by congress. They were progressing 
gradually to complete the road; when, all of a sudden, without 
any previous notice, congress changed the plan, by granting 
Iess than half the money necessary for its execution. What 
wis then to be done? It became necessary for the engineer to 


~~ ste 
abandon his system, and spread the appropriation over the 
whole road. He has acted thus, and the result has been, thay 
about sixty three miles of the road, bas but one stratum of three 
inches of stone in depth, instead of three. Is there any gentle. 
man upon this floor who does not know, not only that thia jg 
insufficient for a permanent road, but that as soon as the spriy 

opens it will be cut to pieces by the heavy wagons and Carriages, 
The metal, as it is technically called, will then be all in the mug, 
If the money now asked be not granted, the fatality which has 
always attended this road will continue to exist, and the Jag, 
appropriation of $300,000 will be rendered nearly useless, 

But, sir, the states through which the road passes have only 
agreed to take it off your hands, on the condition that you shajj 
first put it in good and complete repair, and you have accepted 
these terms? Does any gentleman suppose fora single moment 
that the state of Pennsylvania will accept this road in its pre. 
sent condition? Is it in good and complete repair, according to 
the terms of the contract? Your own engineer answers no, and 
informs you that it will require the sum of $346,186 58 to com. 
plete the repairs, according to the plan adopted, and which js 
considered indispensable. This sum you will be obliged to 
grant, Or you must keep the road in repair by annual appropri- 
alions—-a course of policy which I presume no senator intends 
to adopt as a permanent system. There is no other alternative, 
unless you devote the road itself to destruction. This idea no 
gentleman can for a moment entertain. ‘Toll gates to be erect- 
ed by congress are now out of the question. 

Butit is said that the sum of $300,000 was appropriated at 
the last session for the entire completion of the repairs of the 
road, and that no more ought now to be demanded. Is there 
any force in this argument? [In adjusting an account with indi- 
viduals, where the claimant is an oppesing party, it is very pro- 
per for congress to declare that the sum granted shall be in full 
of all demands. Unless under very extraordinary circum- 
stances, | should not vote to reopen such an account, and grant 
an additional sum. But what are the facts upon the present 
occasion? Does rot this road belong to the United States? Are 
we not bound by the strongest serse of public duty to keep it in 
repair? Here there is no opposite party with whom we can 
drive a bargain. It is our own road, and if we have not appro- 
priated a sufficient sum for its repair, shall we suffer it to go to 
ruin because we have made a mistake in regard to the amount 
necessary for that purpose? If the simple declaration of con. 
gress that $300,000 was sufficient could have rendered it so, 
then there might be justice in the reasoning; otherwise it isa 
mere fallacy. After having granted a certain sum which was 
found by experience to be wholly insufficient to complete one 
of our fortifications, what should we say toa gentleman who 
would gravely contend that as we had declared this sum should 
accomplish the object, we would rather permit it to go to rnin 
than appropriate another dollar? The cases are precisely pa- 
rallel. But this is not all. How can congress acquit them- 
selves from their obligations to Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia by such an argument? They have a right to declare 
that this was not the bargain; that you agreed to repair the 
road; and cost what it may this object must be accomplistied, 
or they will not accept its surrender, 


The commissioners appointed under the act of the legislature 
of Pennsylvania have pledged themselves to us in the most 
solemn manner to accept the road, and erect tol) gates upon it, 
as soon as congress shall appropriate the sum deemed necessary 
by the engineer department to place it in a state of good repair. 
That sum is granted by this bill. Pass it, and I will undertake 
to say for Pennsylvania that this perplexing question, which has 
so often and for so many years agitated congress, will be for- 
ever atrest. You will never more hear of this road, unless it 
be that it has been protected and preserved with the fostering 
care which that state exercises over all interests in Which the 
welfare of her own citizens or those of the U.S. is-concerned. 

Mr. Preston said he recognised in this bill an old acquaint- 
ance. No less than three appropriations had already been 
made for the repair and completion of the road in question, and 
now a fourth was asked. Congress not yet being one jot the 
nearer, than at any former period, of getting rid of the road. 
At the last session, the senate, for the purpose of purchasing ils 
own peace and quiet, of ridding itself of the matter, made an 
appropriation of $652,000. The bill being then sent to the 
house, it made a different estimate from what had been made 
in the senate, supposing that the road could be finished on the 
plan proposed, for $300,000. That sum was accordingly appro- 


priated. Thus, the measure having passed both branches of 


the legislature in that form, it was undoubtedly deemed sufh- 
cient to carry the project into effect; and the senate, at least, 
was under the impression that that was the last occasion on 
which they would be called upon to make an appropriation. 
Yet, notwithstanding, here was another demand for an equal 
sum to that which was granted last year. There was a time, 
according to what had been said by the senator from Pennsy!- 
vania, when some hopes might have been entertained that ao 
end would have been put to further legislation in regard to this 
road. ‘There was a period when congress proposed, as was !"- 
timated by the honorable senator, to erect toll gates on this 
great road, for it was contended then that they had the const: 
tutional power to do so. He (Mr. P.) believed, though be 
could not speak for the honorable senator, that those gentle- 
men who, at that time were in congress, and who were now 
bright and shining lights, believed very differently, theugh 











they had voted for that measure: they thought them unconstl 
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tutional. Gentlemen now could hardly be brought to enter- 
tain such a notion. Your real Simon Pures of the republican 
democratic old school believed that congress had no such pow- 
er. If congress possessed the right to establish internal im- 
ovements, it had also the power to take out of the treasury 
funds for the purpose of carrying them into effect. It must 
give the improvements to the states in the end, for it could not 
keep them. For himself, he avowed he should feel most hap- 
y, if they could give this road away, and so getrid of it. But 
unfortunately they found themselves in the situation of the 
man to whom the senator from Tennessee the other day had 
alluded, who took a quantity of coon skins to market, but could 
notsellthem. He then tried to give them away, and not suc- 
ceeding, he then endeavored to lose them by dropping them as 
pe despondingly sauntered along the road, but as ill luck 
would have it, some kind man saw them lying on the ground, 
and immediately called out to him; so that in fact he could nei 
ther sell, give away, nor lose them. And this was pretty much 
the case with the senate in regard to this road. They were now, 
however, about to make an appropriation in order to shake it 
off their hands. 

What was the situation in which congress stood? Why, it 
had been compelled to pass appropriations amounting to the 
enormous sum of $700,000 within a few years past, for the pur- 
pose of buying its riddance of the burden, and, after all, an ad- 
ditional sum was now demanded at their hands. 

He would be glad to know under what guaranty Pennsylva- 
nia would accept the road; whether on their voting an appro- 
priation of $350,000? Had the officers acting under the orders 
of government, and who were to see this road put in a state of 
repair, decided or given any opinion as to the actual state of 
the road? Not the party appropriating the money, not the party 
under Whose superintendence the money was invested in the 
road, they had no right to decide on it! But, the parties who 
were now to receive the road when perfected, or in such a state 





that they would take it. They cared nought about the quanti- 
ty of money that might be expended in their own jurisdiction! 
No, not they. 

Now, he should like to know whether these enlightened 
states, who were parties to the transaction, and who must feel 
some interest on account of the money that was now expended 
among them, did not desire to have as much money as possible 
in circulation? Most unquestionably they did. The honorable 
senator next adverted to the acts of the commissioners on the 
part of the government, who some time ago had been appointed 
to examine the road, and stated that dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed by the parties interested in it, because those officers 
did not choose to incur what they deemed unnecessary expens- 
es in the orders which they gave for the proper repair of the 
same. They had recommended wooden bridges to be erected, 
and fault was found because stone was not preferred, (thus in- 
curring a very great additional expense). He (Mr. Preston) 
could have sincerely wished that instead of asking for the appro- 


priation which was then made, they had come boldly forward | 


and requested a larger sum; for he would have then proposed 
to give them $350,000, and have said, ‘there, take this money 
and the road off our hands.”’ 


At present, congress were left entirely in the dark. It was 
desirable to get rid of it in some way or other. They were 
placed in an inexplicable difficulty, for turn which way they 
would, the objections were almost insuperable. Millions had 
been expended on that road, and it was not to the interest of 
these states that they should go on and appropriate money 
year after year, as had heretofore been done. 

Mr. P. in conclusion, observed that he wished the honorable 
gentleman (Mr. Ewing) to say, on his responsibility as a sena- 
tor, that that should be the last time he would advocate any ap- 
propriation on aceount of the Cumberland road. 

Mr. Ewing rose and said, that the senator from South Caroli- 
ha seemed to have forgotten the origin of the appropriation, and 
had overlooked what was in justice due to one of the states of 
the union. 
ted into the union, and her constitution was formed, there was 
luserted in it a clause appropriating two per cent. of the pro- 
duce of the sales of the public lands within her limits, for the 
taking of roads leading to the state; and Ohio, in consideration 
‘this provision, agreed not to tax the lands belonging to the 
United States for five years. Was that contract fulfilled by 
expending money on a road, without either maintaining it, or 
pulting it in such condition as would enabie the state of Ohio 
to maintain it? By making a road which was almost impassa- 
ble, the promise of the United States was kept to the ear, but 
broken to the hope. That was the state of things at this time, 
and the reason for asking the appropriation was this: The 
state of Ohio was originally separated from the eastern states 
by roads which were almost impassable. The transportation 
of goods over the mountains by wagons was exceedingly expen- 
sive. The roads were almost impassable, and it became ne- 
Cessary for the western states to adopt some means of passing 
the mountains. The states of Virginia, Maryland and Penn- 
Sylvania, being sufferers in a less degree, were Jess interested 
Mm this provision of means. At the time when the compact 
Was made by the United States with the state of Ohio, it had 
vecome absolutely necessary, for the purpose of securing an 
Mlercourse with the states on this side the mountains. The 
first step to effect this, was taken by an administration which 
had never been charged by any one with a disposition to vio- 
late the rights of the states. It was taken in 1802, when Mr. 
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It must be recollected, that when Ohio was admit- | 
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Jefferson was the president. What then was due to the state 
which formed the compact with the United States? It was due 
not only that the road should be constructed, but that, by the 
power of congress, it should be maintained, guarded, and kept 
in sufficient repair: otherwise all the expenditures which had 
been made-in the construction of the road would be a mere 
waste of money. The state of Ohio could not maintain this 
road; and, unless it was maintained by congress, it would be- 
come of no value, and the compact would not be complied 
with. The road would be dilapidated and destroyed, as well 
by the people of the other states of the union as by the state ef 


Ohio, as there was great travel upon it by people from all parts 
of the union. 


This national road had been made under such circumstances, 


and had proceeded under the circumstances he had named, 
The gentleman from South Carolina said, that there had been 
much money expended upon it. 
It was not to be supposed that a road over the mountains 
could be kept up without expense. 
people of the country through which it passed should maintain 
it? Ifit was a thickly peopled country, thriving in commercial 
pursuits, and cultivating a rich soil, it might be so. 
ed merely a gore of the states of Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
But neither of the states should be required to maintain this 
road themselves. 
ought to be maintained by tolls in the states where they are to 
be required to keepitup. The states were willing to take the 
road when it was in a state of repair, and it was right that the 
United States should put it in that perfect state of repair. The 
states would not be willing to take it, after ithad been dilapi- 
dated and destroyed by the travel of the citizens from every 
quarter. 
might cavil about different parts of the road, and might not be 
in favor of the road running to other states. 


Well, and so there had been, 


Was it expected that the 


It contain- 


It should be kept up in another manner. It 


It must be aroad. [It had been said that the states 


A great part of this road had been given to and accepted by 


the state of Ohio; and so far from laying heavy tolls, she had 


expended annually a considerable amount to keep down the 
tolls. 


The road was a favorite with the people of that state, 
Last year, according to an account of the auditor of the state, 
there had been an expenditure of 20,000 dollars on the road. It 


could not be doubted then, that the state of Ohio would keep 


the road in repair, if she accepted the surrender of it. 
In reference to the estimate made for the repair of the road, 


the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Preston) would recol- 


lect that the estimate, and the sum asked for the last year, was 


650,000 dollars. The advocate of the road had then said that 


this sum would be sufficient, and that they should ask no more 
if thatsum were given. The question now stood precisely in 
the same light. Ifthe money were appropriated and expended 
on the road, every assurance had been given that the road 
would be taken by the states, and that congress would be call- 
ed on no further. Such assurances had been given in every 
form, and he should think it his duty to rise, day after day, and 
assert the rights of the state of Ohio, until the road should be 


made perfect, and the state should have accepted its surren- 
der. 


Mr. Buchanan said that he had but a few words tosay. He 
did not know to whom the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Preston) alluded in the first part-of his remarks; certainly it 
could not be to him, (Mr. B). Whether the senator had, since 
the year 1821, seen any new lights himself, he did not know, 
But for himself, since the session of 1822-3, he (Mr. Buchanan) 
had been uniformly consistent, in season, and almost out of 
season, in endeavoring to destroy, and so far as his humble in- 
fluence went, to explode for ever the dangerous doctrine in re- 
gard to the establishment of toll-gates throughout the union, 
under the authority of congress. 

{Here Mr. Preston made a remark in an under tone, the pur- 
port of which did not reach the gallery}. 

Mr. B. continued. He had, with others, opposed appropria- 
tions for the repair of this very road, in order that the friends 
of it might be compelled to go to the states for the purpose of 
having toll gates erected under their authority. 

But he did not think the honorable senator had read the 
documents with his accustomed care. What was asked now? 
He put it to that gentleman whether the state of South Caroli- 
na, occupying the high station she had always done, and which 
he trusted Pennsylvania always had done, and ever would do 


| whether, under similar circumstances, she would take the road 


under her charge, and undertake for ever to keep it in repair, 
when it was now in such a condition that it must go to ruin in 
the course of a year, unless an appropriation were made, 
That was the opinion of all the engineers on the subject. 
The fact was, and if the gentleman had examined the docu- 
ments he would have discovered it, that on more than sixty 
miles of the road there were but three inches of metal in depth. 
Now, it did not require much sagacity to perceive, that upon 
the opening of the spring, when heavy wagons and other vehi- 
cles passed over this part of the road, they must get into the 
mod; and the stones and other ingredients of which it was 
composed must become so mixed up together as to render it al- 
most impassable. In less than six months, this would be the 
case, should no appropriation be made, at this session, to com- 
plete the repairs: But Pennsylvania had relied on the estimate 
of the engineer department; she did so still. And could she be 
asked to take the road, when the officers of this government 
had declared that it was not in repair, and could not be put in 
repair without an additional appropriation? Would the gentle- 
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man ask Pennsylvania to do so? Did he not always do unto 
others as he would wish to be done by? Would he ask her to 
incur an obligation of that kind, when she could not discharge 
the duties arising out of the obligation? Why 3600 and odd 
thousand, were asked for at the last session. If that sum had 
been granted then, the senate would never more have heard of 
the road. ‘The mere balance of the sum contained in the bill 
that had passed the senate at the last session, and whieh was 
reduced by the house of representatives to $300,000, was all 
that was now asked for. And, so far as lie could give the gen- 
tleman a pledge, in his place on that floor, he would promise 
that the sum which the engineers had demanded as necessary 
to put the road in repair, if granted, should be the last he would 
ever ask for, being determined never to vote again for another 
dallar on that account. 

{Here Mr. B. read an extract from the memorial of the com- 
missioners appointed under an act of the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania to accept a surrender of the Cumberland road, and erect 
toll gates upon it, in which they pledge themselves that so soon 
as congress shall make the appropriation for the completion of 
the road, (not after the appropriation shall be expended, said 
Mr. B.) according to the estimate of the department, toll gates 
shal! be erected without delay. ] 

Mr. B. resumed. That road would be accepted immediately 
on the passage of this act, because it provided for the sum esti- 
mated by the department, and the commissioners deemed it 
sufficient, and were willing to act on that belief. Supposing 
the gentleman had given his agent $1,000, to repair his house, 
and it was afterwards found insufficient, and that unless more 
money were expended on the building, it must fall into ruins, 
would he be willing to suffer the loss, rather than lay out more 
money in repairs? And that was precisely the case here. Well, 
then, they must repair the road now, or let it go to ruin, which 
he supposed no one contemplated, or they must be prepared to 
grant more money at the next session. 


Mr. Preston rose to say a single word. It had been said, that, 
because congress had considered it a duty to make this road, 
there was an obligation involved to keep it up; and gentlemen 
thought they had a right to stand upin open daylight, and as- 
sert that the general government owed the duty to the states to 
maintain the road which they had thought it right to make. It 
appeared as if all the rules of private life were to be reversed in 
the affairs of government. He was astounded at the course 
which gentlemen seemed disposed to take. Because we had 
expended seven or eight millions on this road, were we therefore 
bound to keep it up? If we made a present of this road to the 
states, were we to be still bound to keep itin repair? If you gave 
a horse to the state of Ohio, was it due to your reputation, that 
you must feed him, and saddle and bridle him for the use of the 
state? As he understood the matter, the contract made with 
the states was to make the road, not to keepitup. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, in illustrating his own views, had 
put the question—if I employ an agent to build a house, and, 
after he has expended the amount allowed him, the house 
should be falling down, would [ not advance more money to 
preserve it? The case was not parallel. This road was not 
our road. It was the road of Pennsylvania. [t was not that we 
enjoyed any benefit from the roxd, but Pennyslvania. We had 
authorised the state of Pennsylvania to collect tolls on the road 
for the purpose of keeping it up, and had thus put into her hands 
the means for keeping it up. Gentlemen were therefore mis- 
taken in supposing that congress had imposed burdens on the 
states without giving them the means to sustain them. Be- 
cause the people of all the states travelled on this road, it was 
not rendered incumbent on the United States to keepitup. If 
there was such an amount of travel as had been described, the 
toll-gates were erected for the purpose of keeping up the inter- 
course through a region of country where mountains had been 
levelled, and villages had sprung up in the wilderness. The 
road was now in a situation to be travelled, and the toll-gates 
exacted a tax from the traveller. If the travel was sufficient, 
instead of being called on to expend money on the road, the 
states might derive profit from it. And in parts where there 
was less travel, the states had exhibited a willingness to make 
the necessary expenditures, until the travel shall be sufficient. 
Yet gentlemen had said this road was to be a burden on the 
states in perpetuity. He had no desire to impute to the senator 
from Pennsylvania that he had entertained at any time different 
Opinions concerning this road from those which he had now 
expressed. He believed that government had no right to make 
appropriations for the purpose of keeping up this road. But 
there were gentlemen with whom the senator from Pennsylva- 
nia acted, who entertained different views from that senator, as 
to the right of the government to collect tolls. He did not mean 
to impugn the power of the states to establish gates for that pur- 
pose, under the authority of the general government. 

He was aware that the road would go to ruin, without repair, 
not so much from the travel upon it,as from the accidents to 
which it was liable. The slight expenditure which the states 
would be required to make upon it, would be amply compen- 
sated. The road must be repaired, and whether the mode pro- 
posed was advantageous or disadvantageous, the great advan- 
tages derived from it by the states should induce them to under- 
take it. This eternal recurrence of claims on the general go- 


vernment seemed to him to show that gentlemen, having once 
tasted of the sweets of treasury patronage, could not be driven 
from the feast, and that they had determined to come, year af- 
ter year, until they had exhausted the patience of the geueral 
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government. As to the road west of Ohio, it should go on With 
his acquiescence. He was desirous to move tv amend the bil} 
by striking out the second and third sections, in order to tw. 
the feeling of the senate. 

Mr. Webster said, thatno doubt it was formally considered 
the policy of congress to erect toil gates, and be should proba. 
bly have followed the senator from South Carolina in his (raj, 
of reasoning, and even to the result to which he had come, did 
he not feel himself restrained, by constitutional scruples, io, 
to acquiesce in his argument. 
doubt upon the subject, he (Mr. W.) took a somewhat differen 
view of the whole matter as presented by the honorable sena. 
tor. He thotight it more general and local in its characte; 
than the gentleman from 5S. Carolina seemed to think it was, 
They all knew that, originally, the ground assumed as render. 
ing it proper for congress to construct this road was, that tie 
new states should be benefitted by it, the government of th» 
United States being possessed of such vast public domain. The 
object, then, of this road was to open access to those states 
in order that the public lands might be brought into marke, 
He, (Mr. Webster) did not consider ita road in which Penp- 
sylvania, Maryland or Virginia, had a particular interest. There 
Was no reason to suppose that if Pennsylvania were to make q 
road through her territory for 200 or 300 miles, she would fix 
upon that route in particular. The same remark would apply 
to Maryland and Virginia. The object was more general—j, 
was a national object. Well, whatever the object was, it was 
a great public work which had been prosecuted for many years; 
and he agreed that, either through misfortune or mismanage- 
ment, Or some other cause, it had been a most extraordinary 
expensive undertaking. But still, in the actual position of 
things, he confessed he saw no better mode of legislation for 
congress to adopt than to follow up the course indicated in the 
bill of last year. 

He understood that the present bill had assumed two dis- 
tinct objects. The one was to make a road beyond the Ohio 
river, to lead to the Mississippi, or indefinitely west. That 
purpose in the present bill did not seem to him to be exacily 
appropriate. The other object, aud that the main one, was, to 
appropriate £350,000 for the repair of that part of the road which 
lay on this side of the Ohio; and the object of that repair was 
said to be to place the road in such a condition as that tie 
public authorities of those states interested in it would ac- 
cept the same as belonging to themselves, and come under the 
contract to keep it in repair. Now, he supposed that every 
body who agreed or disagreed in respect to the original policy 
of the government in making that road, would admit, although 
it had been constructed at a great expense, that it was prudent 
and proper that the government should be charged with the 
duty of preserving the road. He agreed with the policy adopted 
by congress, and also with the sentiments expressed by the 
senator from Pennsylvania, wear him, (Mr. Buchanan), in that 
respect, and especially in this, that it was the true course for 
congress to pursue, to put the road in the most complete re- 
pair, and then transfer it to the respective states in which it 
lies. Arrangements had been entered into between the go- 
vernment and the states respectively. What were they? They 
were, that if the government of the United States would put 
the road in repair, the states would take it and stipulate to 
keep it in that condition, and that was for the use of all the 
citizens of the United States. And he understood it as a_ part 
of the stipulation between the government and the states, (the 
gentleman would correct him if he was wrong), that they 
should expend every cent that might be received at the various 
toll gates upon it. 


Now, that road was no gift to those states, in particular; 
they derived no more benefit than if he, (Mr. W.) travelled 
west, and his friend from Pennsyivania, (Mr. Buchanan) tra- 
velled east. They undertook to collect the revenue of the 
road, and to apply it to the purpose of repairing it. Every one 
must see how very inconvenient it was for congress to posses? 
sucha road. He understood that there had been the most 
wasteful extravagance, in consequence of having suffered the 
road to be from year to year out of repair. If, however, it had 
been in the possession of the local authorities of the respective 
states, they would have been enabled at a small expense, to 
have kept the road in repair. At the last session, it would be 
recollected, that the estimate of the engineer department, re- 
lative to this road, was laid before the senate. $650,000 was 
stated as the sum requisite to putitin a state of complete re- 
pair. The senate thought then thatit would be judicious to 
make that appropriation, and thereby get rid of the burden at 
once. The house, however, thought differently, and appro- 
priated only $300,000. No one supposed that that was enoug) 
to put the road in a state of repair. No one contended that 
the sum was sufficient to carry into effect the plan of com- 
pletion proposed by the officers of the government. 

This bill then, as he understood it, was to appropriate that 
portion of the original sum, which had been striken from the bill 
of last session, to the completion of this road. He trusted that 
this would be granted; it was the part of prudence to acceed to 
the demand, and thereby get rid of the road by putting it I0 
such a condition that it would be accepted by the states. 

Mr. Clay remarked, that he would not have said a word then, 
but for the introduction in this discussion of collateral matters 
not immediately connected with it. He meant to vote for the 
appropriation contained in the bill, and he should do so with 
pleasure, because, under all the Circumstances of the case, he 
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jeld tis assent to the appropriation. The road would be aban 
doned, and all the expenditures which had heretofore been made 
upon it, would have been entirely thrown away, unless they 
now succeeded in obtaining an appropriation to put the road in 
a state of repair. Now, he did not concur with the gentleman, 
(Mr. Ewing), that Ohio could, as a matter of strict right, de- 
mand of the government to keep this road in repair. And why 
so? Because, by the terms of the compact, under the operation 
of which the road was made, there was a restricted and defin- 
ed fund set apart in order to accomplish that object. And that 
fund measured the obligation of the government. It had been, 
however, long since exhausted. There was no obligation, then, 
on the part of the government, to keep the road in repair. But 
ne wae free to admit that considerations of policy would prompt 
it to adopt that course, in order that an Opportunity should be 

resented to the states to take it into their own hands. 

The honorable senator from Pennsylvania felicitated himself 
on having, ata very early epoch, discovered the unconstitu- 
tionality ofthe general government erecting toll gates upon this 
road, and he voted against the first measure to carry that ob- 
ject into execution. He (Mr. Clay) must say, that, for him- 
self, he thought the general government had a right to adopt 
that course which it deemed necessary for the preservation of 
a road which was made under its own authority. And asa 
legitimate consequence from the power of making a road, was 
derived the power of making an improvement on it. That was 
established; and, on that point he was sure the honorable gen- 
tleman did not differ from those who were in favor of establish- 
ing toll gates at the period to which he had alluded. He (Mr. 
C.) would repeat, that, if the power to make a road were con- 
ceded, it followed, as a legitimate consequence from that 

wer, that the general government had a right to preserve it. 
And, if the right to do so, there was no mode of preservation 
more fitting and suitable than that which resulted from a mo- 
derate toll for keeping up the road, and thus continuing it for 
all time to come. 

The opinion held by the honorable senator, at the period to 
which he had adverted, was not the general opinion. He would 
well remember that ihe power which he (Mr. Clay) contended 
did exist, was sustained in the other branch of the legislature by 
large majorities. And, in that senate, if he was not mistaken, 
there were but nine dissentients from the existence of it. If hie 
recollection deceived him not, he had the pleasure of concurring 
with the distinguished individual who now presided over the de- 
liberations of that body. He thought that he, (the vice president), 
in common with the majority of the senate and house of re- 
presentatives, coincided in the belief, that a road, constructed 
under the orders of the general government, ought to be pre- 
served by the authority which brought it into being. Now, that 
was his (Mr. Clay’s) opinion still. He was not one of those 
who, on this or any other great national subject, had changed 
his opinion in consequence of being wrought upon by various 
conflicting circumstances. 

With regard to the general power of making internal im- 
provements, as far as it existed in the opinions he had fre- 
quently expressed in both houses, his opinion was unaltered, 
But with respect to the expediency of exercising that power, at 
any period, it must depend upon the circumstances of the 
times. And,in his opinion, the power was to be found in 
the constitution. This belief he had always entertained, and 
itremained unshaken. He could not coincide in the opinion 
expressed by the honorabie senator from Pennsylvania and the 
honorable senator from Massachusetts, in regard to the dispo 
sition that was to be made of this road. 


What, he would ask, bad been stated on all hands? That 
the Cumberland road was a great national object in which all 
the people of the United States were interested and concerned: 
that we are interested in our corporate capacity, on account of 
the stake we possessed in the public domain, and that we were 
consequently benefitted by that road: that the people of the 
west were interested in it as a common thoroughfare to all 
places from one side ofthe country tothe other. Now, what 
was the principle of the arrangement that bad been entered 
into? It was this common object, this national object, this 
object in which the people of this country were interested; its 
care, its preservation, was to be confided to different states, 
having no special interest or motive in its preservation; and 
therefore not responsible for the consequences that might re- 
sult. The people of Kentucky and [ndiana, and of the states 
West of those states, as well as the people living on the eastern 
side of the mountains, were all interested in the use and oc- 
cupation of this road, which, instead of being retained and kept 
under the control of that common government in which all had 
4 share, their interest in it was to be confided to the local juris- 
dictions through which the road passed, and thus the states, 
generally, were to depend upon the manner in which they 
should perform their duties—upon those having no sympathy 
With them—having no regard for their interest, but left to do 
as they chose in regard to the preservation of this road. 

He would say that the principle was fundamentally wrong. 
le protested against it: had done from the first, and did so 
again now. It was a great national object. and they might as 
Well give the care of the mint to Pennsylvania; the protection 
Of the breakwater, or of the public vessels in New York, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, to the respective legislatures of the 
States in which that property was situated, as give tbe care 
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States were concerned, to the care of a few states which were 
acknowledged to have no particular interest in it—states hav- 
ing so little interest im that great work that they would not re- 
pair it when offered to their hands. 

But, he said, he would vote for this appropriation; he was 
compelled to vote for it by the force of circumstances over 
which he had no control, He had seen, in reference to inter- 
nal improvements, and other measures of a national character, 
not individuals merely, but whole masses—entire communities 
—prostrating their own settled opinions, to which they had 
couformed for half a century—wheel to the right or the left— 
march this way or that, according ds they saw high authority 
forit. And he saw that there was no way of preserving this 
great object, which afforded such vast facilities to the western 
states—no other mode of preserving it, but by a reluctant 
acquiescence in a course of policy which all, at least, had not 
contributed to produce, but which was formed to operate on 
the country, and from which there lay no appeal. 

Mr. C.in conclusion, again reiterated that he should vote for 
the appropriation in this bill, although very reluctantly, and 
with the protest, that the road in question, being the common 
property of the whole nation, and under the guardianship of 
the general government, ought not to be treacherously parted 
from by it, and put into the hands of the local governmeuts 
who felt no interest in the matter. 

Mr. Wright rose and said it was not his purpose to debate 
the question; but he had merely risen to suggest an amend- 
ment, in order to make the acceptance of the road by the states 
a condition of the payment of the appropriation. It was the 
object of all to get rid of the road, and to discharge the general 
government from all further responsibility concerning it by the 
present appropriation. He thought this was the object last 
year, and it was avowed to be sonow. Was there, at present, 
any certainty that the road would be accepted by the states? 
Might not the same reply as before be made, that the road was 
not in repair? as it, therefore, unreasonable to ask the 
friends of the bill, who say that the states will now be satisfied, 
to agree to such an amendment as he had suggested? 

Mr. Hill said that the bill before the senate was the same as 
that passed last session. 
then have been appropriated. He could not vote for the bill, 
80 as to put the general government at the mercy of the states. 
If the states were to require of congress to pave the road with 
gold, precisely the same reasons might be brought forward in 
support of the requisition as are adduced now. 


Mr. Buchanan said he did not rise for the purpose of again 
adverting to the merits of the proposed appropriation; but 
merely to make a few remarks in reply to the senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Clay). He (Mr. B.) had got between two fires 
—from what he considered opposite extremes. Whilst the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. Preston) thought he went too 
far in favor of internal improvements, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Clay) blamed him for not going far enough. On 
this subject they were the two extremes, and he should adopt 
for the rule of bis conduct the maxim *‘in medio tutissimus ibis.’? 
The true course, in his opinion, was midway between them. 

Mr. B. said, that if the present were a proper occasion to 
enter into the argument, he thought he could prove most con- 
clusively, that there was a vast difference between the power 
of simply appropriating money for the construction of roads, 
and that of exercising jurisdiction over them after they were 





the government to accomplish a particular object; whilst the 
other invaded the jurisdiction of the states, and entered upon 
their soil, for the purpose of erecting toll gates upon these roads 
and levying toll from passengers. To carry this power into 
effect it would be necessary to establish officers along these 
roads under the authority of the United States. He considered 
the assumption of jurisdiction over the soil a much higher pow- 
er, than the mere appropriation of money. What, he asked, 


post roads: and therefore it follows that they may take these 


necessary to carry these powers into execution. 


risdiction over them. 


who bad thus changed. 


had evidently alluded. 
spect for that gentleman. 
tained any other feeling. 
his own defence. 


man, in the course of his remarks. 





of a great national road in which the whole people of the U. 





He thought that not a dollar should- 


completed. The one was the mere application of the funds of 


would be the argument to establish this jurisdiction? Congress 
possess the power to appropriate money for the construction of 


roads under their own jurisdiction for the purpose of preserv- 
ing them, may erect toll gates upon them, and enact the laws 
An incidental 
power cannot trauscend its principal—the stream cannot rise 
higher than its fountain—and even admittiag the power of con- 
gress to make internal improvements, he utterly denied the 
power of erecting toll gates upon them, and thus exercising ju- 


He would merely observe, in relation to a remark of the gen- 
tleman (Mr. Clay) that if whole masses—whole communities 
had changed their opinions in regard to particular subjects, for 
himself he could say he was not among the number of those 
But if this were the proper time to 
enter into such a discussion, he thought he could show that 
sufficient reasons existed to justify the change of whole com- 
munities On the important question to which the gentleman 


Mr. B. said he made these remarks with the most perfect re- 
Towards him he had never enter- 

He (Mr. B.) had said thus much in 
He could not sit and listen in silent acquies- 
cence to the observations which had been made by that gentle- 


Mr. Clay made a few remarks, in reply to the senator from 
Penysylvania, complimenting bim on the ingenuity which he 
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had displayed in stating the question under discussion, and on 
the complacency with which he regarded his own infallibility, 
in taking a position between the two extremes. Mr. C. then 
proceeded to show that the senator from Pennsylvania had 
strained a point for the purpose of bringing up a constitutional 
discussion, and had charged on the friends of the bill a desire to 
interfere with the jurisdiction of the states when no such thing 
was ever dreamed of. The senator admitted the power to 
create a national road, but contended the moment the road was 
made, there was no power in the government to preserve it in 
a state of efficiency for the purposes for which it was created. 
This reasoning Mr. C. denounced as preposterous. 


The senator from Pennsylvania had disclaimed any intention 
to be personal in his remarks. He (Mr. C.) had stated that 
whole masses, communities had changed. This he had stated 
as a great historical fact, and he had said nothing further. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania said he could have given suffi- 
cient reasons for these changes. [am sorry (said Mr. C.) that 
he did not give the philosophical-political explanation of the 
changes, and expose the remarkable causes of this singular po- 
litical phenomenon, 

Mr. Wright said he should vote against striking out the se- 
cond and third sections of the bill, because he hoped that the 
bill would be so amended as to render it certain that the road 
should hereafter be kept up at the expense of the states. Unless 
the bill was amended, he should give his vote against it. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, said that he should vote for the bill, 
and against striking out the sections. The time had gone by, 
and therefore it was too late to discuss now whether or not 
congress possessed the power either to construct or repair the 
road. He could not, however, agree with the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Ewing) that congress were absolutely bound by every 
earthly obligation to go beyond the expense of putting the road 
in a state of repair. He knew not what change might have 
taken place in the opinions of honorable gentlemen in reference 
to the right of the general government to establish toll gates on 
the Cumberland road; for himself he could only say that he 
never entertained the opinion that the power did exist, and his 
sentiments therefore, were unchanged on that subject. The 
expenditure on the road in question had been most enormous, 
and there was very little hope that it would be less, or that the 
government would get rid of it at all unless some provision 
were inserted in the bill making the prior surrender of the road 
to the states, the condition of the payment of the money. He 
had examined the report of the commissioners relative to the 
road, and could not discover in it any pledge whatever that the 
respective states who were parties to the road would take it off 
the hands of the government, if an appropriation should now be 
made. In order that gentlemen might be relieved from anv 
difficulty on this point, he had prepared an amendment which 
he thought would be approved of, and have the desired effect. 
He was glad to hear the senator from Pennsylvania say it wag 
the intention of his state to receive the road, if the appropria- 
tion now asked for should be made. If, however, the states 
did not then choose to take it, the senate would be hereafter 
stopped from making any further appropriation. It was his 
determination, at least, not to vote for another. 

Mr. K. then offered his amendment, which was in effecta 
provision that the acceptance of the road by the several states 


should be received, previous to the payment of the amount of 


the appropriation out of the treasury. 
Mr. Hendricks accepted the amendment. 
The bill was then ordered to a third reading. Ayes 32, noes 9. 
UNITED STATES AND FRANCE. 
The following address from M. Charles Dupin, (bro- 


ther of the president of the chamber of deputies), has 
been forwarded to the editor of the New York Courier 
& Enquirer, under date of Paris 7th April, with the re- 


mark—‘*There is no doubt that the law will pass by a 
large majority, unless the next packet, daily expected, 
brings something of a very irritating nature.” 
From Le Constitutionnel. 
OPINION OF BARON CHARLES DUPIN UPON THE QUESTION OF THE 
AMERICAN CLAIMS. 

In the year 1834,the former legislature, considering the in- 
demnity of 25 millions as excessive, rejected the project of law 
relative to that sum. 


An interval of seven months took place before the renewal of 


that project. 

The American ambassador in Paris, impatient at this delay, 
induced the president of the United States to draw up a mes- 
sage, apparently addressed to the senate, but in fact meant for 
the world at large, and likely to intimidate the chamber of de- 
puties. Accordmg to the views of the diplomatic agent, that 
message was absolutely necessary, in order to obtain from the 
French legislature a favorable vote, to be dictated by fear. 

The government considered the extraordinary act of the pre- 
sident so much as an outrage, that it lost no time in recalling 
the French minister plenipotentiary from the United States: the 

overnment did no more than its duty. We should do ours. 
he deputies, representatives of France, are in the first place 
the representatives of the national honor; every thing that could 
lower them must speak its humiliating influence upon their 
country. Without yielding to irritation even the best founded, 
without giving way to angry feelings which the friend of peace 
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and humanity might deplore, the chamber is possessed of mos 
efficacious means of showing that there are offences which jt 
can repress by the mere display of silent disdain. We are ca}. 
ed upon for an immediate vote—a vote of a certain sum, requir. 
ed to the full extent without any possible diminution, and tha 
under the penalty of hostilities. We have been menaced with 
embargoes, seizures, privateers, even before declaration of war, 
A squadron from America has taken up its position in the Me. 
diterranean and near the Balearic Islands, and five genera} or. 
ders have been issued to the several arsenals of the Uniteg 
States to make the necessary formidable preparations. If we 
are anxious to know what line of conduct we ought to pursye 
on this occasion, we have only to ask ourselves what steps 
would have been taken under similar circumstances by ay 
other legislative assemblies so celebrated in history for the dig. 
nity and grandeur of their character? What, for example, would 
have been the vote of the Roman senate, if the chief magistrate 
of Carthage had endeavored, by even indirect threats, to hasten 
and intimidate the vote of those patricians whom Cyneas had 
taken for an assembly of kings? If we look ata later period, 
what would have been the vote of the senate of Venice if the 
sultans, even in the zenith of their power, ventured upon simi- 
lar menaces to those men, who, sooner than yield the slightest 
point of national honor, rushed to meet the enormous forces 
raised against them by the league of Cambray? What would 
the English parliament have voted if any president, pensioner 
or stadtholder of the United Provinces had required, in arrogant 
terms, an immediate decision upon some pecuniary claim, and 
had, at the same time, fitted out vessels and demanded from the 
states-general provisional funds to enable them to fall upon the 
English ships in case the parliament did not accede without de- 
lay and without reduction to their claims? Finally, what would 
have been the conduct of the Spanish cortes, even in the midst 
of their greatest perils, in 1812, in 1822, if similar demands had 
been made upon similar conditions, no matter whether by Ame- 
rica Or by the universe? 

Supposing that these heroic assemblies had judged that it was 
for the interest of the people not to declare war, probably they 
would have allowed, fur a short period, their national interests 
to take lead of the vengeance due to national majesty. But 
certainly the most positive and coldest adjournment would have 
been considered as the most lenient measure to satisfy the feel- 
ings of wounded honor. 

I believe that France is worthy of possessing representatives, 
equally jealous, with those of ancient Rome, who were the glo- 
ry of their country, or as those of Venice in the middle ages, or 
those of England or Spain. 

Without prejudice against a people whom I admire, I am 
anxious to deprive them of all pretext for entertaining less es- 
teem Or less respect for my country. My vote is therefore for 
an adjournment of the project of law until next meeting. 

If during this interval those arrogant threats have ceased, if 
the hostile armaments have disappeared, if a respect for France 
has again become the indispensable preliminary to the sanction 
of the treaty, [ should not think of disputing like a cautious 
purchaser about a few millions more or less: provided, on due 
examination, the sum does not appear too exhorbitant, I shall 
give itmy vote. Until then [ shall refuse to take part even in 
the discussion, and this is the reason I have thought proper to 
publish my opinion instead of pronouncing it at the tribune. 


The [London] ‘John Bull” thus speaks— 

The French and the Americans appear to be in the ‘first po- 
sition’? for fighting. Upon the justice of the case we believe it 
would be somewhat difficult to decide. Matters, however, 
have come toa certain point, and president Jackson has given 
citizen Philippe to understand, that unless he ‘‘forks out’? that 
ere trifle as uncle Ben was a talking about, ‘‘they must go lo 
gunning.”?> Wesuppose that the French government, having 
refused to pay upon principle, will not consent to be bullied in- 
to a disbursement; it would be quite inconsistent with the chi- 
valrous feelings of that great, gay and enlightened nation, lo 
submit to dictation: we trust the French know themselves bet- 
ter. We admit that, ifthe thing does eome to extremities, the 
Americans will have ten or twelve sail of the line, and halfa 
score of their great spanking frigates afloat and at work, before 
France can get outa fourth part of the number. And pretty 
considerably previous to her catching one small American prize, 
Jonathan will have planted his stripes and stars upon the few 
remaining colonies which England has been good-natured 
enough to leave her. 


Mr. Jackson is a very determined old gentleman, and bis 
message speaks volumes of gunpowder. We must say that 10- 
thing appears to us wiser than opening a safety-valve for the 
United States, in their present state of disunion, in the shape 
of war. We trust, however, that Mr. J. will confine himself 
the capture of the French West India colonies, and not go and 
take the island of Bourbon—whici, to be sure, fell easily before 
asmall British force in 1810. It has been restored to France, 
and would be of great vatue to America—Pondicherry and Clian- 
dernagore, perhaps not so much. 


a Beer 
FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 
SITTING OF APRIL 9. 

M. Dupin took the chair at half past one o’clock. The body 
of the chamber and the public galleries were excessively crowtl- 
ed, and the latter, as usual on such occasions, presented a bril- 
liant display of distinguished females. 


Outside the chambel, 
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the crowd was less considerable than might have been expect- 
ed from the interest with which all classes seemed to look for- 
ward to the important debate about to take place within doors. 

The president announced that the order of the day was the 
discussion on the bill relative to the 25 millions of francs de- 
wanded for the payment of the American claims. 

The duke de Fitzjames ascended the tribune, and after an ex- 
ordium, in which he stated that he counted but little on the in- 
dulgence or the sympathy of the chamber, the honorable deputy 
observed that his attention was principally directed to the in- 
creased burdens, which a vote of 25 millions in favor of the 
American claim would impose upon the country. The moment 
100 for reviving that claim had been, in his opinion, most ill 
chosen. He asked how it had happened that in 1831, when the 
ihunder of the revoiution of July still sounded in the ears of 
Europe—when the ties which bound France to other nations 
seemed on the point of being severed—how had it happened 
that such a moment had been chosen for the termination of an 
affair, which, for twenty years, had remained pending, and the 
settiement of which might have been indefinitely postponed, 
had not some mysterious, but imperative motive operated to 
hasten its conclusion? The honorable deputy here entered into 
a narrative of facts. He stated that the duke de Bassano, so 
far from recognising the American claim to the amount of twen- 
ty-five millions, had considered that the cession of the Floridas 
would be perfectly satisfactory to America; and yet, in point of 
importance, the Floridas were not worth the twentieth part of 
the pecuniary value (80 millions) obtained for the cession of 
Louisiana. He was at a loss to understand why the Americans, 
who had derived such advantages from the occupation of Loui- 
siana, and whose prosperity might be said to date from the ex- 
istence of the treaty which insured to them the possession of 
that vast continent, should so pertinaciously and so bitterly 
urge their claims against France. The misfortunes of which 
America complained had been sustained by all the nations of 
Europe; but for those misfortunes America had been already 
repaid a hundred fold. Spain had suffered from the invasion 
of 1808, which was as flagrant a violation of the rights of nations 
as had been inflicted by the Berlin and Milan decrees. 


But what would now be the position of France if the princi- 
pal of strict,even handed and mitigated justice invoked by 
America, were enforced in favor of Spain? Her claim was ag 
gravated by the plunder of whole cities, by the massacre of 
peaceable inhabitants, by the violation of every tie that bound 
man to man, and all the treasures of France would be inade- 
quate to discharge the account of blood. The chamber ought 
to reeollect the different claims which had been made in favor 
of America—in successive negotiations, 13 millions, 14, 11, 15 
millions had been demanded. ‘Taking one demand with ano. 
ther, the average amount would be found to be about 12 millions 
—that sum he believed to be about the just amount cf the debt. 
He thought the restoration—that restoration which had been 
accused of prodigality—would not have offered merely 15 mil- 
lions had it recognised the justice of a claim of 25 millions. 
America had first demanded 80 millions, and, in his opinion, 
those eighty millions were as justly due as 40 or 26—in other 
words, they were not due at all. - 

Throughout the whole of the negotiations, America never ex- 
pected payment of the alleged debt—she merely wished to profit 
by circumstances, and to obtain as much as possible. He 
thought that the government had deviated from the straight for- 
ward path, and had endeavored to obscure the real merits of 
the question under a heap of cyphers. The employees of the dif. 
ferent government offices had been set to work to establish 
classes of ships burnt, captured, sequestrated or condemned, 
though it was well known that the real pith of the question was 
not to be found in those points. The interests of the Aimeri- 
cans had been much better attended to in France than amongst 
the Americans themselves. It was the business of the latter to 
furnish France with accounts, but the French government had 
taken that trouble off their hands, and had made the most in- 
credible efforts to prove the justice of the American claim. The 
restoration had agreed to liquidate that claim if proved to be 
just, but the revolution of July had proceeded on a different 
principle, and had at once recognised a debt of 25 millions, in- 
stead of 12,14 0r 15 millions. The treaty of 1831 had been 
founded on an incomplete and exaggerated business. Subse- 
quently to the framing of that treaty, other returns had been 
produced, but they were ofa tater date by three years than the 
treaty. During 20 years France had in vain demanded those 
returns, but was there not something astounding in the readi- 
hess with which they were now produced when the question 
was to pay? 

wo curious facts were to be gathered from these documents, 

he first was that America considered France her debtor to the 
amount of 90,600,000 francs! America was most generous in 
excusing France from the payment of 65,600,000 francs, and the 
nation ought to be grateful to ministers for having released it 
from so onerous a burden! The second fact to which he would 
refer was that government had, in 1831, signed a treaty founded 
On accurate information—which had reached it in 1834! (A 
laugh.) The returns in question, which had evidently been ar- 
ranged at pleasure, not only after the signature of the treaty, 
but after the vote of last year, (forthe chamber might observe 
that they were dated on the 7th June, and the news of the vote 
ad reached Washington on the 6th May), those returns might 
ave been of use at Washington for the division of the spoil 
ich was so anxiously expected there, but what occasion had 


pears | 


France for them, as she had only to pay? America, however, 
was so obliging as to send them in order, no doubt, to help out 
ministers in the discussion of this day. For his part, he re- 
garded the production of them at such a moment as a proof of 
an understanding between the two governments. He had be- 
sides to observe that the different claims composing the sum 
total of the alleged debt had often changed hands. It certainly 
would be a great point gained could it be ascertained precisely 
to whom the debts belonged; who had an interest in their pay- 
ment, for the original creditors had long ago disposed of their 
rights in this matter. The debts had passed into the hands of 
speculators who had purchased them at a cheap rate, the claims 
had been bought and sold—not in the public money market, but 
in the dark mysterious haunts of the usurer and the stock job- 
ber. (Sensation.) 

These, however, were points which for good and sufficient 
reasons could never be cleared up. He would now observe that 
the duke de Bassano, in one of his reports had stated that, in 
his opinion, the United States were more anxious for the ac- 
knowledgment of the principle of the indemnities, than for their 
amount. It was upon these data that the restoration constant- 
ly proceeded, and they ought never to have been lost sight of, 
instead of throwing millions at the heads of people who did not 
demand them, and whose pretensions would have been satisfied 
with one-half; pretensions that rose or fell according to times 
and circumstances; according to the more or less prosperous 
state of the governments to which application was made; pre- 
tensions which, from 80 millions, suddenly fell to 20 millions at 
the moment when Napoleon reached the highest pinnacle of his 
glory, and when his victorious army had entered Moscow. The 
disasters of Napoleon having commenced, the demands of Ame- 
rica were increased to 30 millions, and in January, 1814, two 
months only before the fall of the empire, the duke de Vincence 
wrote to Napoleon, that the Americans computed their loss to 
40 millions. It was not extraordinary then that in 1824, when 
the country was in a most flourishing state, these demands 
should have fallen to 12 millions. These fluctuations in the 
demands proved to demonstration the shameful system of job- 
bing which had disgraced this whole affair. 


This vile jobbing was again apparent in the pretended nego- 
tiation in the course of which an American, concealed behind 
a band of speculators, was found to abandon the special mission 
with which he had been charged relative to the indemnities, 
and renounce those indemnities to which so much importance 
was now attached, to obtain a certain number of licenses, to 
turn to account an affair in which for these poor speculators the 
handsome profit of forty-eight millions was in question. The 
duke le Bassano did justice to those {infamous practices. He 
(the honorable deputy) was willing to believe, for the honor of 
diplomacy, that the minister of a great power would not have 
played such part if he had not received secret instructions. 
The American government wished for all the money it could 
get; it perceived a chance in the licenses, and it took advantage 
of Napoleon’s embarrassments to obtain them. The original 
creditors, if they bad crossed the sea to claim just rights, would 
not have hazarded those rights in dirty speculations. The 
friends of the government said: ‘‘when one owes, one ought to 
pay, honor enjoins it.?? He could see no honor in this ques- 
tion, and he feared the contrary would be apparent. The as- 
sertion was incorrect, that the debt had been recognised by all 
ithe governments which had preceded the present. Napoleon’s 
ministers had proposed to him to satisfy the Americans but 
solely for reasons of state—to prevent them from seceding from 
this cause, and forming an alliance with the English. But the 
ministers of Napoleon had never spoken to him of the payment 
of a just debt to the Americans, but of afavor to be granted to 
— It was evident that the payment of a just debt was not 
a favor. 

Besides, the phrase—“‘If the emperor will consent to the in- 
demnity’’—a phrase to be found in the report of the duke of 
Vincence, dated llth January, 1814, was conclusive on this 
point. This doubt expressed with regard to the emperor’s fu- 
ture consent, proved thathe had not yet consented. He (the 
honorable deputy) thought, and prebably the chamber might 
think, that Napoleon’s opinion on this question would be a 
precious document. It was one that might be easily procured. 
Napoleon, when with the army, was in the habit of writing 
upon the margin of the reports which he received, his orders or 
his opinions on the questions submitted to him. These original 
reports were in the archieves of the kingdom—and he would 
now ask, why had the marginal observations been erased from 
the documents which had been submitted to the chamber? In 
his idea, Napoleon’s opinion on this question would be of ines- 
timable value; for the emperor was not easily duped; he was 
one who had entertained as litte partiality for crooked handed 
speculators as for empty headed philosophers. (A laugh.) Aa 
to the different governments of the restoration, they had long 
refused to entertain the idea of negotiating except on the basis 
of the indemnities due to France for the infraction of the 8th 
article of the treaty of Louisiana—an infraction which reflected 
little honor on the American government. On the appointment 
of every new minister for foreign affairs, the American minister 
renewed his claims, and invariably received for answer—'‘Pre- 
sent your accounts, and we will furnish you with ours.’’? There 
the matter uniformly ended without any diminution of friend- 
ship on either side. (Hear, hear, hear, hear.) He had never 
believed that president Jackson was serious in the threats with 





which he had insulted the French nation; bis message would 
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never have been published had he not considered himself assur- 
ed of impunity. What could be thought of the wrath of a man 
who bad taken seven months to give expression to that wrath? 
Might not some one have said to the president—** Threaten us; 
furnish us with a pretext for apprehension’’—for who would 
have dared to say—‘‘Menace France and she will be afraid?’ 
(Order! order!) The hireling journals endeavored to excite ap- 
prehension for the commercial interests of France; but those 
interests were perfectly safe, for not the remotest probability of 
a war with America existed. Even were it otherwise, had 
France sunk so low amongst the nations of the earth that she 
could be insulted, threatened and terrified into the payment of 
her millions? Was she to bend and bow in reverential horror 
before the naked sword suspended over her head? Ministers, 
who had for four years cemented such close bonds of amity with 
England, might at least have borrowed from that country a les- 
son of patriotism and of national dignity. They might have 
learned from the example of England, who certainly had never 
been accused of indifference to her interests—that national ho- 
nor was the first and the most sacred of all interests. The 
question now before the chamber would never fora moment 
have been entertained in a Biitish parliament, and the minister 
who should have dared to present it, how exalted soever might 
have been his station, would have been hurled from his lofty 
eminence, and would have sunk even beneath contempt. He 
had no wish to adopt a warlike tone—he had no desire to speak 
in the language of party spirit, but, as a Frenchman, be ad- 
dressed himself to Frenchmen. He appealed to their sense of 
honor—to their love of country. Franee wished not for war— 
nor did she fear it. (Cries of hear, hear.) France would never 
permit the colors of Austerlitz to be degraded. She would pre- 
serve her firm and noble attitude, protected by the arms which 
had never failed her in the hour of danger, and dignified by the 
innumerable trophies of her glory. (Hear! hear!) In conclu- 
sion, he would demand that the decision of this question should 
be adjourned till a special ambassador, sent for the purpose by 
the American government, had made a suitable reparation to 
France. He would oppose the bill as the most disgraceful that 
had ever been submitted to the consideration of a French cham- 
ber. (Considerable effect was produced by the speech of the 
honorable deputy, who here resumed his seat, and was warmly 
congratulated by several of the opposition members.) 

The minister of the interior said that he might well be excus- 
ed if he was unable to reply with calinness to the insinuations 
that had been made. He felt astonished too, that the partisans 
of the restoration should bave pronounced the word indemnity 
—were they capable of recollection—were they susceptible of 
shame, that word would have made them blush. The restora 
tion refused to pay the American claim, on the ground that it 
was not answerable for the debt of an usurper; and yet that 
restoration had paid indemnities to those through whose exer- 
tions its cause had trinmphed. Spain, of which so much had 
been said, had received 1,800,000 frances of rentes. Such had 
been the terror felt by the restoration that it had paid every 
claimant; but as the United States had not an army on the 
Rhine, they were not paid. (Hear, hear!) The present govern- 
ment had recognised the American claim, because convinced, 
by the strictest investigation, that it was a just debt. Was it 
not surprising to hear honorable deputies, in the name of the 
restoration, talk of liberty, dignity, economy and a wise and 
prudent administration? For 15 years the restoration had had 
the direction of affairs, and why, during that period, had it given 
no proof of its superior acquaintance with the science of govern- 
ment? The fault perhaps would be laid upon the ministers of 
that day. He was willing to believe, that had the restoration 
summoned to its councils such meh as the honorable deputy 
who had addressed the chamber before him, France would have 
enjoyed liberty, dignity, and the blessings of economy, and of a 
prudent administration; but how was it possible to account for 
blindness, the obdurate folly of the government of that period, 
which, while able to command the services of men so distin- 
guished for ability, had allowed itself to be terrified into the be- 
stowal of its milliards? (Hear! hear!) He thought thata go- 
vernment whose hands were stained with the blood of the most 
jMustrious generals of France, and whose partisans had lined 
their pockets with an indemnity to the amount of a milliard, 
had no right to indulge in personal attacks. (Hear, hear). 

The honorable deputy who had spoken before him had said 
that the dignity of France had been compromised. Were there 
any truth in the assertion, the present government never would 
have consented to the termination to which the question now 
submitted to the chamber had been brought. With regard to 
the insinuations which had been uttered, he trusted that if the 
members of that chamber really believed them to be founded in 
truth, they would not for an instant endure the presence of men 
capable of advising a foreign nation to insult France with a me- 
nace. 


Had ministers thought more of their position than of their du- 
ty they would, on the first rejection of the treaty, have refused 
all further interference in the question. They would thus have 
escaped an enormous difficulty, for he would openly avow that 
the present was a cabinet question. They had been of opinion, 
however, that men animated with a sincere love of their coun- 
try should think only of the public welfare, which, in the pre- 
sent case, undoubtedly required the maintenance of amicable 
relations with the allies of France. The commercial interests 
of Lyons were also to be consulted. The treaty might have 
been abandoned, to the detriment of that city and of Havre, St. 





may 
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Etienne and Bordeaux, but ministers had acted otherwise 

: » y 9 and 
in 80 acting, they had done their duty. Last year perhaps the 
had not urged their convictions with a sufficient force upon the 
chamber, and on thatoccasion he himself had intended to spea, 
on the question, but during bis momentary absence fron the 
chamber the article on which he had proposed to present some 
observations had been put to the vote. For these reasons yj. 
nisters had resolved to present the treaty to the new legislature 

Their conduct had proved them to be capable of braving every 
difficulty for the sake of a principle, and their zeal and devotion 
were certainly not to their discredit. 

Some astonishment had been expressed that the president of 
the United States had so long stifled his wrath; but it should be 
recollected that his feelings had been displayed on the earlies; 
occasion, that is, on the first day of assembling of the American 
chambers, ministers had been reproached with having got al| 
their subordinates to work—with having spent an infinity of 
lime in collecting documents—they, however, wished that the 
duke de Fitzjames had done as much. They had conscientious. 
ly examined the question. They had replied with dignity to the 
intemperate language of president Jackson. They had waited 
to hear the language of the house of representatives. All or 
nearly all the members of that house had spoken in terms cop. 
ciliatory to France, and even now the representatives of Ame. 
rica had decided for the rejection of the president’s propositions, 
and the senate had retused to vote the funds demanded by him, 
By always referring to the message Of the American president, 
the chamber would act like many who, feeling disinclined to 
pay their debts, anxiously endeavored to pick a quarrel with 
their creditors. Care, however, should be taken that the wish 
to embarrass the government was not gratified at the expense 
of the interests of the country. 

The question was—did France owe a just debt to America? 
Every government had decided that question in the affirmative, 
The duke de Bassano had done so, and the duke de Vincence 
had arrived at the same conclusion. The second question re- 
ferred to the amount of the debt; that had been the point in dis- 
cussion with every committee which had examined the ques- 
tion. It had been recognised by the exi-tence of positive docu- 
ments that France owed 24 millions, but that ten millions in 
addition to that sam were capable of being contested. Under 
these circumstances the government bad agreed to pay 25 mil- 
lions. Such was the answer to which he wished to confine 
himself. He had made that answer from a wish to repel insi- 
nuations the most odious—insinuations which neither the coun- 
try nor the government had merited. (Hear, hear, from the 
centre). 

M. Lacrosse ascended the tribune. The honorable deputy’s 
voice was frequently inaudible in the gallery, in consequence 
of the private conversations, in which several members of the 
centre indulged; but, as far as we could occasionally gather the 
purport of his observations, he maintained that, with a little 
more tact and a little less preeipitation, France might have in- 
duced America to accept fifteen millions. He thought the mo- 
ney of the nation might be more usefully bestowed than on the 
Americans—it might be applied, for instance, to the payment of 
the arrears due to the members of the legion of honor. 

M. Tesnieres in a speech that excited but little attention, sup- 
ported the bill; he, at the same time, approved of the resolution 
of ministers to.accede tothe payment of the claims only in case 
the national dignity sustained no injury. 

The further discussion of the question was then postponed 
till to-morrow, and the sitting was adjourned at six o’clock. 

Sitting of 10th April. 

M. Salrerte passed in review the origin of the American 
claims, and the negotiations to which they had led. He thought 
that for the partial damages sustained by private individuals, 
the increased prosperity of the trade of America afforded ample 
compensation. As to the transactions of 1814 and 1815, the 
restoration yielded not to fear but to foree. The treaty of 1818 
he considered the best act of the restoration, inasmuch as it had 
cleared the French soil of the emigrants. In the charter it was 
stated that the king made treaties of peace, of alliance and of 
commerce, but no mention was made in it of treaties bearing 
upon expenses or the payment of indemnities. The intervet 
tion of the chamber in certain treaties he considered indisped- 
sable. The principle was confirmed by a bill presented by the 
government in 1834, and relating to ministerial responsibility; 
for amongst the cases that might give rise to an accusation, thal 
bill specified the case of a loan contracted by the minister witl- 
out the sanction of the chambers. He would now read an im 
portant document, entitled “‘A copy of the ratification of the 
king with regard to the convention between France and the 
United States, dated July 4th, 1831.’ (The honorable deputy 
here read the formula of 1831, couched in exceedingly obsolete 
terms, and the purport of which was that his most Christian? 
majesty had concluded a convention which could be broke® 
neither directly nor indirectly.) He would ask if the language 
of that document was not the language of Louis the XI1V—te 
language of an absolute sovereign? By the terms of that doct- 
ment, Louis Philippe formed an engagement which was to 
binding as long as the monarchy lasted, and which was to 
subject to no control or contestation. And yet, at this very 
moment, the chamber was contesting the document and dis- 
cussing the propriety of its annihilation! In the treaty relative 
to the Greek loan, the formula of which he complained had not 
been employed. Till the present moment so flagrant a violation 
of the charter and of the French principles had not been bazard- 
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ed. He was aware that in the course of the present discussion 
the opinion of his illustrious friend, general Lafayette, would 
pe cited. It was undeniable that the general’s opinion was fa- 
yorable to the payment of the American claims. He had been 
ied away by his sympathy for America, but was it certain that 
he had minutely examined the question? Was it not fair to in- 
fer that had he lived, the threats of general Jackson would have 
considerably modified his first opinion? — 

M. George Lafayette stated that how inadequate soever he 
might feel to the discussion of a question involving such high 
interests as those now under censideration, he felt bound to 
protest against an opinion which bad just been uttered, though 
he was aware that it had been expressed with the kindest feel. 
ing. He deemed it incumbent on him to protest against the as- 
certion that bis father might have been induced by his sympathy 
for America to vote for the sum demanded. America, no doubt, 
nad a right to the sympathy of his late lamented parent, but he 
pegged the chamber to recollect that his father was a French 
man and the friend of his country; and had not his conviction 
as well as his sympathy been enlisted on behalf of the American 
claim, he never would have spoken in its favor, for he was not 
the man to sacrifice his independence to his personal predilee 
tions. It had been said that some change might have been pro- 
duced in his father’s opinion by the threats of the United Stites. 
He (the honorable deputy) was not going to justify the expres 
sions of the American president; and he felt how difficult it was 
for him, who had the same obligations to America as his father, 
to discuss such a delicate question. He would therefore sim- 
ply observe that his father would never have harbored the sup- 
position that the American nation would have ventured to 
threaten France—the independent, the glorious France of July, 
1830. 

M. Salverte observed from his place that he felt the highest 
admiration for his deceased friend, general Lafayette. He was 
aware that the general’s conviction had ever been his guide, but 
he could not help repeating that his sympathies might have in- 
fluenced him on this question. He had, on the present occa- 
sion, but one subject of regret—that the chamber was prevented 
from hearing the voice of his departed friend himself in this de- 
bate. 

The president of the council stated that, for the present, he 
would limit himself to some general considerations on the ques- 
tion before the chamber. The treaty of 1831 was the work ofa 
minister whose name would live in history, and in the memory 
ofa nation. After having read the treaty, the minister observed 





that it contained nothing which inferred that the intervention of 


a law was unnecessary to render the engagement valid. The 
American government was aware of that fact, and immediately 
after the rejection of the last bill, that government was inform- 
ed of the resolution of ministers to appeal from the former to 
the present chamber. In expressing doubts of the good faith of 
France, the president of the United States had done so without 
the shadow of a pretext. From respect for the American peo- 
ple, he would abstain from characterising their president’s con 

duct. The French government had addressed no reproach to 
the American government, but had simply recalled the French 
ambassador. No stronger measure could have been adopted, 
unless a declaration of war had been made. The American 
chambers had paid no attention to the menacing recommenda 

tions of president Jackson. Had it been otherwise, France 
would have adopted the necessary measures, but without bra- 
vado, and as best became the dignity of a great nation. (Hear, 
hear.) On the improbable supposition of a war between France 
and America, it was not the former that could be exposed to the 
danger of an invasion, and the losses which French commerce 
might sustain, would not be wholly without compensation. 
(Sensation.) The chamber had an undoubted right to decide on 
the treaty of 1831. If it approved of that treaty, it would vote 
the funds necessary for carrying it into execution. The ques. 
lion might therefore be reduced to these terms. What was ne- 
cessary for the honor of France? What was required by the 
respect due to the rights of nations—and to the principles of 
political probity?) The president of the council here entered 
Ino certain considerations connected with the history of the 
American claim, whence he inferred that it was impossible to 
deny that France had injured America, and consequently owed 
heran indemnity. Napoleon himself had in principle admitted 
the justice of the American claim. The government of the 
restoration had repeatedly admitted it; and was the government 
of July to be less liberal than Napoleon—less just than the go- 
vernment of the restoration? 


if America had not for twenty years furnished France with a 
latement of the amount of her claims, it was because for that 
period the negotiations carried on had referred to principles, 
hot to mere cyphers. It waseasy for honorable deputies quiet- 
ly assembled in their committee roome, to exclaim against the 
thormity of the sum of twenty-five millions, but had they borne 
4 part in the negotiations, they would have felt the necessity of 
Coming to a compromise on a portion of the claims. The im 
Perial government when on the point of terminating the Ame- 
rican question, had been overthrown. As to the restoration, 
= partisans claimed for it a singular title to respect, in saying 
mo 't recognised the principle, but was determined to evade 
® payment of the debt. For his part he was willing to be- 
leve that such an insinuation was wholly gratuitous. This 
great misfortune of the restoration had been the necessity im- 

ed on it of laying burdens on the country for the benefit of 

relgn nations. After paying 700 millions for the expenses of 








the war, and 300 millions in addition, the restoration could not 
demand more millions even for the liquidation of a just debt. 
That he conceived to be the real motive of the course pursued 
by the restoration on the American question. He was unable 
to understand the meaning of the reproach addressed to the 
present government, that it had been desirous of purchasing the 
friendship of the United States at the price of 25 millions. 
What interest could the government bave in making such a sa- 
crifice, if not urged to it by considerations of honor? The act 
of the government in 1831 had been the act of a prudent, and 
not of a pusillanimous government. Even Napoleon, whose 
bravery was scarcely to be contested, had used the utmost cir- 
cum-pection to avoid a maratime war. The memorial of the 
minister of the United States to the first consul had been found 
in the archives of the department of the foreign affairs, and 
with the permission of the chamber, he (the president of the 
council) would read the document in the original. (Marks of 
attention.) It ran as follows: **l request the citizen Talley- 
raud to make a report on the two subjects contained in this 
note, and especially on the first (American claim). There is 
no question of want of ability to pay: if we owe, We must pay.”? 
(Great sensation.) The president of the council here quitted 
the tribune, and the sitting was suspended for about ten mi- 
nutes, during which, a number of the deputies formed groups 
round the ministerial benches and eagerly examined the signa- 
ture of Napoleon. 

M. Bignon read a written speech against the bill He stated 
that the existence of a debt due from France to the United 
Sjates, was not contested, but that the sole question to be solv- 
ed referred to the amount of that debt. Whatever might be the 
opinions of ministers, he considered Mr. Livingston’s corres- 
pondence with the government of the United States still worse 
than the American president’s message. He would repeat that 
the entire debate rested on the question—does France owe 25 
millions? The most serious fault committed by government 
consisted in its having neglected to communicate the treaty to 
the chambers at the moment of its conclusion. In the treaty 
of 1831, the sum dune was estimated at 25 millions, whereas the 
committee of that epoch bad recognised a debt of only 12 mil- 
lions. He maintained that if the bill now submitted to the 
chamber was adopted, France would pay more than she owed, 
and America less than her debt. ‘The documents on which the 
report of the committee was founded, he considered inconclu- 
sive and incomplete. He was of opinion that the amount of 25 
millions ought to be greatly reduced, as no impartial jadge 
could say—*The Americans have lost 10, 15 or 30 millens, or, 
in short, any determinate sum. France, too, had great reason 
to complain of the conduct of the American government durin 
the imperial regime. The trade of that government had violate 
the continental blocus; American subjects had manned the navy 
of England—and American stores had been supplied to the troops 
of the enemies of France. The American government had been 
bound by a sacred contract, the conditions of which it was im- 
possible to say had been punctually fulfilled. Under the empire 
the indemnity was to have been granted merely as a war subsidy; 
under the restoration the payment of it was postponed; in 1831, 
12 millions only were recognised; but now an incontestible sum 
of 14 millions, and a contestible sum of 10 millions were talked 
of. In 1834 and 1835, France seemed obstinately bent on pay- 
ing 25 millions, whereas in 1831, Mr. Rives demanded only 3 
millions of dollars. It was scarcely to be credited that any ad- 
ministration eould have assured the American government that 
a bill which had been rejected by the chamber of 1834, should 
be again presented in 1835, without the slightest modification, 
and at a moment too, when president Jackson’s offensive mes- 
sage had just reached France. Government, to act as it had 
done on this question, must have had some political motive for 
the payment of the sum stipulated in the treaty of 4th July, 
1831, (sensation). 

He considered it needless to enter into a refutation of the con- 
stitutional heresies contained in the message of the American 
president, and in the correspondence of Mr. Livingston. Both 
of those personages in their negotiations with France seemed 
to have strangely forgotten the doctrines which they had for- 
merly professed. They had been in the wrong to reproach the 
French government, which had been culpable only towards 
France, but not towards the Americans—(Hear, hear). Were 
France ruled by a government similar to that of England, or to 
that of the United States, he would propose a resolution to the 
effect that—*The chamber is of opinion that an indemnity is 
due the American government, but that the concessions made 
by the French government to the American nation offer com- 
pensation for that indemnity. Consequently the chamber au- 
thorises the government to enter into fresh negotiations on the 
subject.*”? As the French system of government, however, dif- 
fered essentially from that of the two countries to which he had 
referred, he would simply frame his proposition to the effect 
that—*‘A credit of 12 millions is opened to the minister of finan- 
ces, to enable him to enter into arrangements with the Ameri- 
can government.”? (Hear,hear.) In this manner the solvency 
of the nation would be insured, and France would prove to the 
American government that the divinity which guides her is, at 
all events, not the divinity of fear. (Hear, hear, from the left.) 
It was said that the Americans regarded the question as one of 
national dignity; but their dignity would be as well satisfied 
with 12 millions as with 25, as they were anxious merely for the 
admission of the principle of indemnity. (A laugh.) Whathe 
now proposed was in imitation of the conduct of the Americans 
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themselves, who had demanded 80 millions, and afterwards en- 
deavored to effect a compromise for 25 millions. He trusted 
that his proposition weuld be adopted by ministers; and in con- 
clusion, he observed that if France showed due regard for the 
interests and the honor of America, the government of the U. 
States was bound to display equa! consideration for the inter- 
ests and honor of France. 
Sitting of 11th April. 

M. Pataille appeared at the tribune armed with an enormous 
Jong speech. He began with supplicating the chamber not to 
disgrace France in the eyes of foreign nations, by refusing to 
support the government, a refusal which would cause us to 
loose the confidence of all other countries and cast a stain on 
_ of France. (Denial from the extremes of the cham- 

r . 

M. Pataille insisted, that if the necessity of rejecting the law 
be clearly established, the impeachment of ministers ought im- 
mediately to succeed the rejection, for having abused the confi 
dence of the chamber and thrown the principal branches of in- 
dustry into a state of derangement. 

The chamber paid no attention to this speech, which lasted 
at leastan hour. The speaker concluded, by saying he would 
vote for the project. 

M. Desabes has the floor. He analyzed at great length the 
history of the negotiation. The emperor was convinced that he 
owed no indemnity to the Americans, because, said the speak- 
er, the acts of violence he was compelled to perform were the 
consequence of a provocation, and could not be considered but 
as an allowable reprisal. M. Desabes repeated the arguments 
of many of the preceding speakers against the project. He 
thought that a plain and simple refusal ought to be given to the 
pretensions of the United States, and considered it an instance 
of incredible perfidity on the part of the Americans that they 
should not have complied with the condition of the 8th article 
of the treaty. 

After some further tedious remarks, the speaker drew from 
his pocket seven or eight sheets of paper. (A laugh). 

M. Dupin leaning overto M. Desabes. What,still more? Oh! 
let us have all at once. (General laughter.) The chamber en- 
tirely drowned the voice of the speaker in the noise caused by 
their private conversation. The speaker entered on an exami- 
nation of the motives which led to the signature of the treaty of 
Louisiana in 1803. Was it not, said he, to insure particular 
advantages to our vessels in all the ports of the union. But 
hadly was the treaty signed before the Americans violated in a 
manner more or less public, as they had continued to do ever 
since 1815. They formally refused to execute it, and French 
commerce, in consequence, sustained a material loss, which 
sem pe would compensate the amountof the American claims, 

nt at any rate ought certainly to be brought in account in the 
settlement. In 1803, the Americans estimated at 170 millions, 
the advantages which would result to France from the treaty of 
cession of Louisiana. 

In 1835 your commission, however favorably inclined it might 
be to the claims, did not think it could estimate them at more than 
ten millions, on which there was no doubta considerable deduc- 
tion to be made. M. Desabes in conclusion, said that he could 
not bring himself to believe that a French chamber would admit 
a debt already rejected under three preceding reigns, whilst the 
same chamber refused to admit the sacred and undoubted rights 
of the members of the legion of honor, of the old soldiers who 
during twenty years have generously shed their blood on so 
many fields of battle. It appeared to him that nothing could 
be more just than to ask at least the adjournment of the discus- 
sion to next year, in order that the chambers might rid itself of 
the disgraceful suspicion of having acted under the influence of 
fear, and that it ought to have time to mature its opinion on the 
origin and amount of the American claim. 

M. Delost ascended the tribune at half past four o’clock. 


Latest from France—April 13. 

The following article is from the Journal des Debats, which 
looks rather unfavorable, inasmuch as it is a ministerial pa- 

r. 
Cae word on the speech of M. Bignon. The name and ta- 
lents of M. Bignon give unusual weight and ascendancy to his 
Janguage. He has referred to a correspondence of Mr. Rives, 
who, after the conclusion of the treaty of 1831, on writing to 
his government, boasted of having obtained more than was 
due tothem. ‘The American negotiator announced, on having 
obtained the 25 millions, that he had deceived us, and that we 
were to pay more than we owed. What answer should be 
given to this overwhelming circumstance? We will not say 
that it is uncommon in the course of events, that a diplomatist 
before obtaining what he asks, should exaggerate the difficul- 
ties he meets with, or that when he has obtained it, he should 
ex rate the consequences of his success. 

e will not say but itis customary for every man to exag- 
gerate his own merits, and when the cause has been gained by 
him, to represent it as having been a very bad one. We will 
leave aside this explanation, which perhaps would be as cor- 
rect a one as any other, but what we should like to ask M. Big- 
non and Mr. Rives himself is, how it happens, that if 25 mil- 
lions are not due, and if the payment of 25 millions would sur- 

the legitimate amount of the debt by 10 millions at least, 
how it happens, we say, that the American commissioners for 


liquidating the claims, acknowledges a debt of 17 millions or 


———— 
American commissioners? Mr. Rives with great self- 
eency says, | have obtained more than was due. [ have ob 
tained 25 millions. And the American commissioners say 9) 
willions are due. But perhaps the commissioners use thi 
language to get still more out of us. Those Americans are 
artful! . 
No, the treaty was concluded, the twenty-five millions Wer 
agreed upon. And when the commissioners admit that 1), 
claims amounted to ninety-two millions, it could not be to pro. 
duce an effect on us. It was to Americans, to those who jiqj 
a right to claim the indemnity, it is to them that they announce 
that there were vo.ed claims to the extent of ninety-two 1,\)' 
lions to pay them with. It cannot be supposed that the Com. 
missioners would increase the amount of the claims when the 
indemnity was not to increase in the same proportion. Wh, 
then are we to believe? we again ask. The commissione,, 
who say to the American claimants ninety-two millions ay 
due to you, but there is but twenty-five millions to be divide 
among you; you will therefore loose sixty-seven millions o 
your claims—or Mr. Rives, who cries out “I am very adroit, | 
am very adroit, I have obtained more than was owing,” 
Which of the two has an interest in persuading themselye; 
they are right? 

From Le Tempts, (moderate opposition). 

The honorable M. Bignon has treated in bis turn the question 
with that laudity which distinguishes him. He comes to the 
conclusion that the chambers should vote the governmen 
twelve millions to enable them to recommence negotiations, 
We approve in the fullest sense this explicit conclusion with 
which the orator has closed his opinion. It is time that every 
body in the chamber should have the courage to say what he 
thinks, and that every one should be willing to expose himself 
to be in the minority. The true question is often lost sight of 
in the purposed obscurity in which opinions are involved, and 
in the medium so laboriously sought after between the ayes 
and the noes. 

Adjournment until reparation is obtained and 12 millions to 
commence a new negotiation. These are plain, precise propo. 
sitions in accordance with the dignity of the country. If the 
chamber has leisure to take them into consideration. 


compla. 


Bat after all, very little doubt was entertained of the passage 
of the bill, as will be seen by the following letter, which cov- 
tains the latest impression: 

** Havre, April 13, 1835. 

“Capt. MercaantT—Sir: I had an interview with the editor 
ofthe Havre paper this morning; he says the impression is, tial 
the bill for granting the five million dollars will pass the depu- 
ties by a majority of fifty, notwithstanding the amendment pro- 
posed by M. Bignon to vote twelve million of franes, and to ne- 
gotiate for the rest. You cannot have a Galignani per estafete 
to day, none being printed in Paris yesterday (Sunday).”’ 


AMERICAN INDEMNITY. 

The suppressed note. Although of no later date than our pre- 
vious advices from Paris, yet the following extract from a let- 
ter to the London Courier, derives considerable interest frow 
the circumstance that it speaks of the celebrated note from te 
French minister, M. Serrurier, which our government would 
not make public, but sent back to Paris, to demand an explana- 
tion. It appears that the French minister de Rigny, as former- 
ly stated, wrote the note, as we supposed. On its return, 
therefore, with a strong protest from Mr. Livingston, it was 01 
old acquaintance. M. de Rigny forthwith laid it before the 
king, and it has received the royal approbation—as every intel: 
ligent man supposed it would. [N. ¥. Com. Adv. 

‘Some attempts have been made to create a belief that the 
American treaty will not be confirmed by the chamber. 
doubt whatever exists among the best informed persons thi 
the question will be carried by what may be considered i 
these days a respectable majority. Some discussion woul 
seem to have arisen respecting the terms of the note which ™. 
Serrurier, the late French minister to the United States, 3 
dressed to the American government, in announcing his recal 
This is the note, which, it may be recollected, the Americat 
minister declined to make public with the other correspondence 
upon the subject, alleging ‘that it had been considered nece* 
sary to submitit to the government of France before it W% 
made public or answered, that it might be ascertained whet)! 
certain exceptionable expressions were to be received as lit 
result of a settled purpose in the government, or as the mei 
ebullition of the minister’s indiscretion.’ 

“The note thus complained of was, it appears, written !Y 
the minister of foreign affairs, admiral de Rigny, and transm't 
ted to M. Serrurier at Washington, as a draft of his communi 
tion to the government of the United States, and was almost "' 
altogether literally copied by that gentleman. On its being 
submitted to M. de Rigny again, with something of an indig: 
nant remonstrance on the part of the American minister, be 
understood to have laid it before the king and the cabinet, 2” 
the result was a unanimous expression of approbation of every 
line it contained. The document in question seems in fact \° 
contain as little reasonable ground of offence as any reply ™ 
commentary upon the message of general Jackson could ors 
bly contain. ‘The indignation wasted upon it is, consequen’ 
so much valor thrown away. Let us hope that our wor'!) 








93 millions of france? Who are we to believe, Mr. Rives or the 


brother will recover his good humor with the payment 0 
money.’? 


\ 





